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serious high fidelity enthusiasts. 
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(THE MAGIC FLUTE) 


Pamina HILDE GUEDEN (Soprano) 
The Queen of the Night WILMA LIPP (Soprano) 
Papagena EMMY LOOSE (Soprano) 
Tamino LEOPOLD SIMONEAU (Tenor) 
Papageno WALTER BERRY (Baritone) 
Sarastro KURT BOEHME (Bass) 

The Speaker PAUL SCHOEFFLER (Bass) 
with supporting cast 
THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS and 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL BOHM 


complete without dialogue—sung in German LXT 5085-7 


Last month Decca announced in this space a new and 
enthusiastically received complete recording of Mozart's 
Le Nozze di Figaro, recorded in Vienna. This and the 
succeeding two issues of Opera will carry 
details of the other three Mozart operas 
recently issued on Decca long playing records—a quartet 
which makes a worthy offering to mark 


this Mozart bicentenary year. 
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UNIVERSAL EDITION 
proudly announce for publication- 
Miniature Score 


ALBAN BERG 


WOZZECK 


the complete opera with English and German texts and an extensive glossary 


Bound Price £4. 10.0 
24 GT. PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W.1 (GERrard $203/4) 
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MOZART: Readers of opera need hardly be reminded that musicians 
the world over are celebrating this year the bicentenary of Mozart's birth. 
Unlike Verdi, the fiftieth anniversary of whose death was commemorated in 
1951, Mozart is not primarily an operatic composer. Indeed from his immense 
output ofsnore than 620 works, there are only twenty-two vocal works for the 
stage: and of these, less than half are in the regular repertory. Yet who would 
be without *Entfiihrung’ and ‘Zauberfléte’,*Figaro’ and ‘Cosi’, or the immortal 
‘Don’? Of the works of Mozart's operatic contemporaries little survives today: 
for when do we hear the works of Salieri, Piccini and Cimarosa, or Grétry, 
Paisiello and Sacchini? And think too, of the ‘great’ nineteenth century com- 
posers like Spontini, Meyerbeer, Spohr and Vaccai whose works vanished from 
the operatic stages many years ago. 

What was Mozart's special contribution to opera? Why have his works 
survived when those of so many other composers are no longer to be heard? 
What is the secret of his genius? These, and many other questions, people will 
be asking themselves during the coming months. They are not easily answered, 
but we hope during the Mozart year to publish essays ard articles which will 
at least try to provide just a few of the answers. But no matter what appears 
in print, the truth is more likely to be found by each individual in the music 
itself. And as we listen to the works of Mozart during the ensuing months, 
let us remember that people the world over, on both sides of the ‘iron curtain’, 
are also listening: and let us hope that the universal language of Mozart's 
music may lead us, as it led Tamino, a little nearer to Love and Light. 


H.D.R. 


‘The Magic Flute’ in 1956 


by Christopher West 


Often criticism has been levelled on the grounds that the style and con- 
vention of an operatic production seemed indeterminate in the minds of 
those responsible. Whilst I am not prepared to argue this point, it is good 
to be able to write about The Magic Flute two months before it goes on the 
stage. At least it will show that a very great deal of care and thought have 
gone into the initial preparation of the presenting of the cpera. Conductor, 
producer and designer are at one, and we are clear in our minds what we are 
about—and why. 

With the production of a work like The Magic Flute it seems to me there 
is no golden rule. Giinther Rennert, the Intendant of Hamburg, said to me 
a couple of years ago that every producér ought to do a new Flute each 
four or five years, then, perhaps, when he was ninety he might do an entirely 
satisfactory one! The innumerable influences which ccmbine to make up a 
libretto at once so inconsistent and so profound can only confuse—until 
one takes courage and faces the problem as a whole. 

Seven months ago, when Rafael Kubelik, John Piper and I first conferred, 
certain fundamental questions had to be considered. What style would 
be best suited to Covent Garden and to a sophisticated London public? 
How much might we leave to the individual operagoer’s imagination? How 
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Sketch by John Piper of the permanent set for the new production of ‘The Magic Flute’ 
at Covent Garden 


could we achieve non-stop continuity (and, thereby, mounting dramatic 
tension) in each act? And, above all, what did Mozart’s last opera say 
to each of us? 

Obviously we already knew a good deal of the answer to the last question; 
and, because we were in accord, were excited and enthusiastic at the prospect 
of being able to undertake this production together. Kubelik constantly 
stressed the ‘Everyman’ or ‘Quest’ character of the work in all our early 
discussions, and it has been with this idea always in mind that the entire 
conception has grown. The classical form led Piper to start with a 
symmetrical permanent set which shows clearly and frequently “The Way’ 
which Tamino must take and on which his experiences will occur. Most 
of the earlier productions, from Schinkel in 1816 to Kokoschka in 1955, have, 
it seems, attached varying degrees of importance to the relative demands 
of the various scenes and chosen to set the opera under a definite influence. 
Such a narrowing was, we felt, unnecessary, and, indeed, wrong. The 
greatness of The Magic Flute is its universality. Whilst admitting the 
Masonic, the baroque, the Egyptian, the political and the commercial 
theatrical (i.e. the pantomime) contents of the piece, it surely only weakens 
the impact of Mozart's genius arbitrarily to particularize any one of these. 
Piper’s answer is to design in terms which are relative to today’s audience 
and relative to his own art. His work is the apotheosis and a translation 
into visual terms of our discussions. 

Some years ago when I saw my first Magic Flute performance I remember 
afterwards trying to decide why its impact on me was less than I had hoped. 
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One reason was, I am sure, the lack of continuity and the long waits between 
the scenes. This problem, vital to the opera, must somehow be solved, 
just as it has been solved in Shakespearean production. Apart from the 
steady mounting of emotional tension a rapid, or better still, imperceptible 
‘turning ower the page’ at a scene-end would, I felt, emphasize the beginning 
of the new scene rather than the ending of the old one and indirectly help 
to conceal an inconsistent libretto. Such was my first, and very considerable, 
demand of Piper: that the four and eleven scenes of the two acts had to 
run unbroken, without blackout or pause for a scene change. We both 
knew, I think, that Piper had already begun to find some of the answers in 
his Turn of the Screw designs. Before long he was able to elaborate and 
refine a technique of gauzes which is, I believe, entirely original in opera 
production and which, besides providing infinite variety of shape and 
colour, involves no break in the running of an act. 

This is perhaps the most important step we have taken from the staging 
point of view. The combination of a permanent symmetrical ground plan 
and a great variety of gauzes seems to meet the classical, the spiritual and 
the fantastic demands made by the opera. 

Now at last the set designs are complete and it is clear that Piper has 
achieved the noble simplicity and dignity which was, for us, intrinsic to 
the opera and which will provide a fitting background. Although we 
talk of a permanent setting this will, of course, admit of endless variety of 
colour, mood, shape and size in each of the scenes. The technique which 
we are employing will depend to a very great extent upon lighting, and I 
expect to spend fifteen or twenty hours plotting the hundred odd lighting 
changes which will occur. Complete or partial transparency, and the 
reverse, of any or all of five painted gauzes offers me limitless opportunity 
for variety and for fantasy and magic. Binding together this diversity of 
atmosphere and colour is the classical basic structure which remains 
unchanged until the final scene. 

Much the same approach has applied to the costuming of the opera. 
As many, and more, influences can be found worth serious consideration. 
Period and place—usually not difficult to decide upon—can be as hetero- 
geneous in The Magic Flute as one wills. In some editions, for instance, 
Tamino is a Japanese prince, in others Javanese. As Professor Dent and 
others point out, Terrasson’s ‘Sethos’ which is firmly Egyptian, clearly had 
influence on Mozart and his librettists; and again, ‘Papageno as a bird- 
catcher comes from Gozzi's Fiabe and from still earlier Italian Mask sources’ 
(Dent). In addition the liberal and humanitarian symbolism of the opera 
manifestly springs from the composer’s and his librettists’ masonic beliefs. 

These are some of the aspects from which the costuming of the work 
may be approached. All of them and many others were discussed and 
considered at length. Ultimately Piper, with the help of Alix Stone, well 
known for her knowledge and interpretation of period clothes, has been 
able to design costumes of great distinction which most clearly reflect the 
characters in the opera irrespective of the limitations imposed by period or 
place. Costume designs have emerged which are bold, original and of 
great character; both separately and collectively they, so to speak, clothe 
our conception of The Magic Flute in an important artist’s personal style. 
It is this latter which I feel is so essential if the production is to have visual 
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homogeneity. 

In order to allow the opera to make its fullest spiritual impact we have 
aimed to simplify and clarify wherever possible. We are using the Dent 
translation, and a good deal of revision has been made as a result of dis- 
cussion between Professor Dent, Kubelik and myself. In many cases Dent 
has agreed, at our request, to increase the spoken dialogue and in some 
instances to revise the sung libretto. Both Kubelik and I were anxious to 
retain the style of the translation, and Professor Dent has been most helpful 
and co-operative in all we have asked of him. The original full German 
text is obviously far too long and unnecessarily elaborate for performance 
today, but study of it is essential if one is to understand the symbolism and 
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et ON — 


—_ " 
John Piper discusses with Christopher West (left) ard John Sullivan, Covent 
Garden’s Technical Director (right), the painting of one of the gauzes (seen in 
the background). These will each measure 80 ft by 30 ft 


relationship of the characters. The keystone from which our structure 
springs might be described as a coin, on the two faces of which appear 
Sarastro and the Queen of Night respectively. Below Sarastro, on one side, 
lie the Speaker, the Priests, the Children of Light, the Armed Men, the 
Three Boys (always messengers for good) and Tamino, who will one day 
succeed Sarastro. Below the Queen of Night, on the other side, lie the Three 
Ladies, Monostatos, the Slaves and Pamina, who is complementary to 
Tamino and will one day unite with him. Papageno and Papagena are the 
more earthy counterparts of Tamino and Pamina and may be considered as 
such in contrast to the two main protagonists. 

The huge and specialized cast list of The Magic Flute presents a repertory 
opera house with numerous problems. Kubelik rightly insists on a cast 
as far as possible free from visiting guests, so that the vital ensemble work 
can be thoroughly rehearsed. With much spoken dialogue it is obviously 
essential that the singers must be more than superficially English-thinking. 
With these conditions in mind a cast of English-speaking singers has been 
assembled, the majority of whom come from the permanent Covent Garden 
Company. Elsie Morison will sing Pamina, Richard Lewis and John 
Lanigan will both sing performances of Tamino, and Irene Jordan, the 
American coloratura soprano, will make her début here as the Queen of 
Night. Keith Engen, who is American and sings at Munich, will be the 
Sarastro, and Jess Walters and Geraint Evans will both sing performances of 
Papageno. Inia Te Wiata, the Maori bass, will be the Speaker and Adéle 
Leigh the Papagena. 
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Both Kubelik and I were keen to have boys to sing the Three Genii and 
a great deal of investigation was done to see if this were possible. Reluctantly 
we have had to abandon the idea; the sources of good boy singers in this 
country are very limited and the difficulties involved in arranging adequate 
rehearsal in relation to school time seem unsurmountable. I believe that in 
Germany at the moment there is a trio of boys whose full-time occupation 
(until their voices break!) is touring round opera houses where The Magic 
Flute is being performed. Obviously German Education Authorities take a 
more sympathetic and lenient view of operatic enterprise than English 
ones. Fortunately we are able to cast a really excellent trio of girls in these 
parts: Iris Kells, Jeanette Sinclair, and Josephine Veasey. Their lovely 
Mozart singing and stage experience more than make up for any disappoint- 
ment we might feel in not using boys, quite apart from the risk that boys’ 
voices might not tell in a house the size of Covent Garden. 

Now it is early December, and in the seven months since our conferences 
began preparations have been going ahead steadily in all departments. 
Musical study and coaching has continued regularly under Kubelik both 
here and abroad. Scenery is nearly built and arrives for painting; experi- 
ments in the technique of painting and dying special gauzes have been 
carried out, as well as the making and re-making of prototype costumes by 
the Covent Garden Wardrobe. Piper is satisfied that his purpose and style 
will be interpreted on the huge scale necessary for the Opera House stage. 
In a few days I shall start rehearsing there with principals and chorus, and 
then will begin the thrilling process of infusing and co-ordinating in every 
mind the intention of the production. 

That The Magic Flute is very important in operatic history as the first 
German *Volksoper’ and for countless other reasons is in no doubt, but by 
now its meaning is universal and the opera belongs to every country. We 
are performing in English for an English audience, and we are striving to 
present a great work of art with beauty and simplicity in the hope that it 
may also be a great spiritual experience. 


The Magic Flute at Covent Garden. The first performance of the new 
production at Covent Garden will be on January 19. The cast will be 
Irene Jordan (Queen of the Night), Elsie Morison (Pamina), Adéle Leigh 
(Papagena), Amy Shuard, Una Hale, Noreen Berry (The Three Ladies), Iris 
Kells, Jeanette Sinclair, Joan Carlyle (Three Boys), Richard Lewis (Tamino), 
Jess Walters (Papageno), Keith Engen (Sarastro), Alexander Young 
(Monostatos), Inia Te Wiata (Speaker). Conductor Rafael Kubelik. Sub- 
sequent performances are on January 21, 23, 25 and 27. On the 21, 25 and 27 
the roles of Tamino and Papageno will be sung by John Lanigan and Geraint 
Evans. The performance on January 27 will be a Special Commemoration 
evening and will commence at 8.15 p.m. 
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Mozart in Oldenburg 


by J. N. McKee 


Provinciat opera in Germany runs as efficiently and almost as regularly 
as do provincial bus services. Nor is this surprising: with the ashes of Mozart 
and Weber still blowing over the Fatherland, and Wagnerism in the hands of 
other Wagners as firmly rooted as ever, the Germans would be ungrateful 
not to build opera houses and fill them with German operas. Typical, 
therefore, and neither better nor worse than the next one, is the Staatstheater 
in Oldenburg, in north-west Germany, whither National Service has brought 
me. It is sad that Oldenburg, built for 70,000 German bodies, is no longer 
the wealthy and independent capital of the State of Oldenburg, governed by 
an aged Duchess from the castle near the town, to which gentlewoman a 
favourite violinist in the opera orchestra was wont to minister with his 
fiddle. Nowadays there is merely a work-a-day Duke, and the old town 
itself—swollen to 135,000 with refugees on the dole—is, like evervthing else, 
part of something bigger and supposedly better. It is now part of Lower 
Saxony and pays its dues to the President of the F.D.P. in Hanover; and 
the industry which the more determined of the town’s civil servants and 
flower-growers have prudently kept at bay for so long (consequently 
Oldenburg had only two or three small bombs) will surely come, and with 
it more employment to compensate for its dirt and ugliness. 

Apparently the Staatstheater, too, has had troubles of its own during 
the last few seasons, and once the doors were all but closed. But the 
Councillors deliberated and taxed the people, and now in addition to the 
support of the Duke, whose family built it in 1833, the opera house enjoys 
an income of DM. 300,000 (£25,000) with more from Lower Saxony in time 
of need; and since plays and operettas fill a fair two-thirds of the bill, nobody 
can complain that he is paying for the other fellow’s seat. Perhaps as a result 
of the grant, the cost of the cheapest seats is remarkably low: Don Giovanni 
for the equivalent of three shillings would attract some of those north of 
the border. (Recently an outlay of Is 4d provided Der Freischiitz and a 
sixpenny programme.) Unfortunately, the architectural taste within is also 
remarkably low, with cherubs (and worse) leering from the walls and 
ceiling, and a solid railing across the balcony to separate the rabble on the 
wooden benches from the lower-middles in the wooden seats. 

But down in the pit the muse works as determinedly as a provincial muse 
will, recently in the person of Generalmusikdirektor Hans Georg Ratjen, 
‘vho has now moved on to the better things he deserves, and now in that of 
his successor Karl Randolf, who is very competent but rarely takes a bow. 
He has a band of fifty which is at unity more in aim than in effect; and with 
so small a field there is, of course, no doubt who is going to win: the German 
horns and the German trombones, encouraged by an oboe like an organ 
stop, have only to raise their voices to carry all before them. Nevertheless, 
the results are by no means unpleasing and compare well with the daily 
doses of BBC regional orchestras. Sometimes it is well to remember that 
the record companies and their slaves the virtuoso orchestras have not 
always been the rule, and that to scrape and blow honestly may yet save the 
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reason of many a musician whose ears are singing with the perfection which 
has more than a smack of interpretation about it. But in Oldenburg sim- 
plicity and informality is the rule, and only the conductor dresses in the 
customary black and white; the musicians play in suits, and if their playing 
is sometimes as home-spun as their clothes Mozart at least loses nothing. 

Last season we were given Strauss’s Daphne, Menotti’s The Consul, 
Janacek’s Jenufa, The Magic Flute and the inevitable Der Freischiitz. This 
season (September to June) has begun with exactly the same presentation 
of The Magic Flute and a very fine production of Don Giovanni, with Peter 
Trump (American-born) as the extremely licentious young nobleman. He 
is the best baritone of the bunch, and a very fine voice he has, particularly 
when directed dolcemente at a Zerlina who needed no second bidding. As 
if to make amends for his misfortunes in the wings, this Don Giovanni 
offered himself body and soul to almost everything in skirts on the stage, and 
only Donna Anna (perhaps wisely eschewing faith in Ottavio’s ornamental 
sword) had a voice big enough to save her honour. And here is the point: 
rarely a mighty voice without a mighty frame, and several of the Oldenburg 
singers are still many sizes too small (which made the ensembles uneven 
and therefore spoiled some of the best moments in the score). Admittedly 
one is spared the nauseating canoodlings of lovers whose lungs are manifestly 
greater than their love, which are so common in Wagner evenings: here at 
least when tenor and soprano stand cheek to cheek the possibility of love is 
not ruled out. But still small voices are perhaps better in the choirstalls, 
and in this production the lack of voices with lusty dramatic quality was 
apparent: for instance Elvira in her first aria sounded not a whit indignant 
to discover her indelicate position—indeed round shoulders and a worn 
expression seemed to make her too tired to bother—and it was left to Mozart 
and the orchestra to vent the lady’s wrath. So with the Don Ottavio: 
a mellifluous tenor on all but difficult vowels, and a meticulous one; but 
even allowing for the limitations of his part he did little more than coo on 
the end of Anna’s arm, and his two fine arias were sweetly ineffective. True, 
the flourish with which he drew his sword to end the first act did him credit, 
but since Don Giovanni had forgotten to bring his own sword to the dance 
and had to run off without it, poor Ottavio with his could do nothing more 
than point him to the door. 

Leporello, although he looked villainous enough to be responsible for an 
unhealthy share of the Catalogue, had a very ordinary voice and for the 
most part clowned about on bended knees. He added little to a good pro- 
duction, serving merely to obscure the brilliant accompaniments to his 
famous aria and his episode with the statue, which the orchestra played very 
well. Although in this instance names mean little, it may be that Gerda 
Schopenhauer (Donna Anna) and James Loomis (the Commander, and I 
think another American) will soon be better known. Certainly the statue 
and Don Giovanni both sang so well together in the supper scene that one 
wished Da Ponte had made them a little more talkative in the cemetery. 
Peter Trump’s Don Giovanni was lively throughout, if a little self-conscious, 
and he had some memorable moments. The day must soon be when he will 
throw his voice into a bigger house and at a more expensive audience. 

The Magic Flute this season suffers in much the same way as Don Giovanni— 
everybody is provincially competent but nobody is very convincing (least of 
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all the Queen of Night, who is a very unhappy guest artist and surely the 
gentlest of a long line of Queens). Tamino is an insufferably virtuous 
nightingale (cast a stone at Schikaneder), while Pamina has a voice to suit a 
Barbarina and would have surprised nobody had she married Papageno 
after their“duet, which is sung with charm. Sarastro, who has a rich if 
rather tired voice and looks worried, duly composes himself with hallowed 
dignity for his two arias and graciously takes the plaudits Mozart guarantees. 
But Mozart could have guaranteed even more had he provided Tamino and 
Pamina with a love duet to match their respective arias. When at last they 
meet and Tamino’s tongue is loosed, it is the flute, not the patient Pamina, 
which responds so tenderly to his ill-directed caresses; and when at longer 
last they have braved the ordeal of stage fire and water, it is to find themselves 
part of an operatic form of chorale prelude with Two Men in Armour in 
attendance and a bevy of priests to follow (another stone at Schikaneder). 
Virtue may be its own reward, but by that time no purposing pair of operatic 
lovers should have any virtue left. 

Of the staging and sets there is little to say because there is little to see. 
The Staatstheater producers apparently set small store by the imagination of 
their audiences, and some of the realistic touches are remarkable for their 
unintended suggestions. For instance Tamino, fleeing from a serpent through 
the forest (two cardboard trees with one or two woolly birds for Papageno 
to catch) is careful to fall exhausted on the sort of grassy bank one sees in 
the windows of the more expensive shoe-shops, while the priests meet for 
most of their worship and incagtations out of doors and out of sight of the 
Pyramids—which at least has the virtue of realistic economy. The sets in 
Don Giovanni are better, although the difference between the village green 
and my lady’s chamber could be measured in terms of candlesticks and 
a chair. 

Of the acting perhaps the less said the better: in Oldenburg there is no 
Carl Ebert to produce. In any case the swirl of cloaks and the wringing of 
hands are part and parcel of the fun—and who would have it otherwise? 
It is easy (but great fun) to smile: Donna Anna approaches her dying father 
with the zig-zag timidity of a kitten eying a saucer of milk. Not so the four 
lackeys in black, who heave the unfortunate Commander into the wings 
with a brisk irreverence which makes it difficult for him to expire with 
dignity. Again, The Magic Flute is not two minutes old before the Three 
Ladies are forming up and ordering arms with a symmetry and precision 
which all but beats Mozart at his own game. With a little care moments 
like these—there are many more—could easily be avoided. But the quality 
of both singing and playing generally makes up to the ear for the odd pro- 
cessions, attitudes and objects which the eye cannot avoid; and to be quite 
fair, in their different roles, Papageno, Zerlina, and Don Giovanni often 
act very well. 

But it is the enterprise which is most to be admired, and this despite the 
limitations of income, stage, and (to a lesser degree) provincial talent; and in 
these days when most of the enterprising spirits are flitting about among the 
dust and chains of museum and library, peeping out over their dusty lutes 
and viols at Bach the arch-pioneer of questionable taste, there is more than 
a little to be said for a season of operas which includes, beside the inevitable 
Freischiitz, Fra Diavolo (Auber), Werner Egk’s Irische Legende, Honegger’s 
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Joan of Arc, Otello, The Flying Dutchman, and even a night of Mascagni and 


Leoncavallo. 


But with the present tenors one wonders whether Otello will 


manage even to get ashore, and whether Senta will think it worth her while 
to take the plunge after all. 





MOZART BICENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 
During the course of the current season we shall publish reports and news of 
many of the Mozart celebrations that are taking place in the different operatic 
centres of the world. As a preliminary guide to these performances we publish 
below a first list of the season’s operatic plans so far as they refer to Mozart. 
* Indicates a new production this season. 





Opera 
Apollo et Hyacinthus 
K.38. Salzburg 1767 
La Finta Semplice 
K.51. Vienna 1768 
Bastien und Bastienne 
K.50. Vienna 1768 
Lucio Silla 

K.135. Milan 1772 
La Finta Giardiniera 
K.196. Munich 1775 
Idomeneo 

K.366. Munich 1781 


Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail 
K.384. Vienna 1782 


Der Schauspieldirektor 
K.486. Schénbrunn 1786 


Le Nozze di Figaro 
K.492. Vienna 1786 


Don Giovanni 
K.527. Prague 1787 





Theatres including work in Current Repertory 


Bremen; Hanover 
Salzburg* 
Trier 


Dresden* 





Diisseldorf; Hamburg*; Kaiserlauten* ; Wiesbaden* 


Glyndebourne; Salzburg 
Berlin (Stadtische Oper*); Cassel*; Hanover*; Mann- 
heim; Munich* ; Wuppertal* 


Glyndebourne; Sadler's Wells 

Basle; Berlin (Stadtische Oper and Staatsoper); Bremen; 
Dessau*; Essen*; Frankfurt*; Freiberg*; Gelsen- 
kirchen; Heidelberg; Leipzig*; Mainz; Mannheim*; 
Vienna 


Solothurn-Biel; Trier 


Glyndebourne; Covent Garden; Sadler’s Wells 

Metropolitan, New York; Salzburg 

Berlin (Stiadtische Oper*, Komische Oper*); Bonn; 
Brunswick; Cassel*; Cologne; Dessau; Diisseldorf*; 
Essen; Frankfurt*; Gelsenkirchen; Hanover; Leipzig: 
Mainz; Mannheim*; Munich; Nuremberg; Osna- 
bruck; Regensburg*; Rostock; Wiesbaden; Wupper- 
tal; Wurzburg*; Vienna; Zurich 


Glyndebourne; Sadler’s Wells; Carl Rosa Co. 

Salzburg 

Aachen*; Berlin (Stadtische Oper, Staatsoper); Bonn; 
Bremen*; Brunswick*; Cassel; Cologne; Darmstadt; 
Dresden; Frankfurt; Gelsenkirchen; Hanover: Leipzig; 
Mainz: Mannheim; Munich; Oldenburg*; Nurem- 
berg; Wiesbaden*; Klagenfurt; Linz; Vienna*; 
Zurich; Scala, Milan 
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Frost 


‘Lucio Silla’ in its first German performance, at Dresden. Ruth Glowa as 
Junia, Karl-Heinz Thomann as Silla 








Opera Theatres including work in Current Repertory 











Cosi fan tutte Glyndebourne; Sadler’s Wells; Salzburg; Metropolitan, 

K.588. Vienna 1790 New York 

Augsburg* ; Berlin (Stadtische Oper, Staatsoper); Bonn*; 
Brunswick; Cassel; Cologne; Dessau; Dortmund*: 
Dresden; Diisseldorf; Frankfurt; Gelsenkirchen*: 
Hagen*; Hamburg*; Hanover; Heidelberg; Lubeck*; 
Mainz; Mannheim; Munich; Nuremberg*; Regens- 
burg* ; Saarbrucken; Vienna* ; Amsterdam*; Trieste* : 





Scala, Milan* 
Die Zauberfléte Covent Garden*; Glyndebourne*; Sadler’s Wells oe 
K.620. Vienna 1791 Salzburg; Metropolitan, New York* 


Augsburg; Berlin (Stadtische Oper, Komische Oper); 
Bremen* ; Brunswick ; Cologne; Dessau*; Diisseldorf: 
Essen; Freiburg; Gelsenkirchen; Hagen*; Hamburg; 
Liibeck; Mainz; Munich*; Nuremberg; Oldenburg; 
Trier; Innsbruck*; Linz*; Vienna; Basle*; Lucerne; 
Zurich; Scala, Milan*; San Cario, Naples 








La Clemenza di Tito Cologne* ; Zurich 


K.621. Prague 1791 


The Vienna State Opera 


Reports by Cecil Smith & Peter Heyworth 








During the ‘Opera Festival’ held to celebrate the re-opening of the State 
Opera, Vienna has been at her most moving and her most infuriating. Moving, 
because it is after all a fine thing that a city should be so passionately, even 
obsessively, attached to its opera house. If at moments it seemed as though 
the unacknowledged motive of the celebrations was to recapture for a brief 
moment some of the splendour of the past, there was no mistaking the 
genuine devotion of the huge crowds that stood for hours in damp, chilly 
weather to listen in dead silence to Fidelio and Don Giovanni being relayed on 
loudspeakers. It was not a crowd of sightseers. They were the descendants 
of men and women who had lived with Mozart and Haydn, Beethoven and 
Schubert, Bruckner and Mahler, Brahms and Wolf (a coupling that would 
have annoyed both composers), Schoenberg and Johann Strauss. Later at 
night, when I had returned to my small, shabby hotel in the Inner City, and 
flung open the windows of my room to stare across the courtyard to the 
dismal lodging house next door, where Figaro had been written, I realized 
for the first time why the pious make pilgrimages. 

But there was, as I have said, an infuriating side to the excitement. The 
Viennese have always had a talent for theatre, an ability to blow great 
bubbles of fantasy—not least about their own past. There was, perhaps, 
something pathetic in their conviction that the opening of the opera would 
be an event of world-shaking import. But there was something very silly 
about a management that allowed itself to be carried away by this hysteria 
to the point of charging totally unreal prices for seats. £70 for a stall was not 
unreasonable for the two opening premiéres for the simple reason that people 
were prepared to pay such sums. But even the rich do not indulge in such 
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evenings regularly and in Vienna there are not many of them anyhow. So 
that when the foreigners and journalists had gone, there were precious few 
left to foot a bill of £28 for a stall for Die Frau ohne Schatten or Die Meister- 
singer. The result was that a large proportion of the more expensive seats 
remained.<insold. But while a management, anxious no doubt to save its 
face, gave away a huge number of stalls, no one seems to have thought of 
distributing the standing room, which for Die Frau ohne Schatten remained 
largely empty, to students. 

Such were the splendours and miseries of Vienna at an hour that, whatever 
the cynics may say, was in its way somehow historic. P.H. 


Fidelio (November 5) 

At 5.45 on the evening of November 5, the doors of the rebuilt Vienna 
Staatsoper on the Ringstrasse were opened to the public for the first time. 
Cpened to that small part of the public, at least, which could afford tickets to 
a gala premiére for which stalls sold for £70.. The great throng on the 
pavements outside—watching the arrival of tycoons, politicians, musical 
celebrities, and their ladies—was happy to catch glimpses of the most 
scintillant audience Vienna had seen since the war, and to listen to the 
performance of Fidelio relayed from the stage to the street by loud-speakers. 
For the Viennese this was truly the ‘Austrian musical coronation’, the 
rebirth of the city as one of the glittering musical capitals of the world. 

The facade on the Ringstrasse, the entrance foyer and the grand staircase 
were miraculously spared, on March 12, 1945, by the flames that leapt from a 
bombed building across the street and destroyed the rest of the opera house. 
This remnant of the work of the 1869 architects, August Siccardsburg and 
Eduard van der Niill, has been incorporated in the 1955 structure. Since 
the outside of the building again looks much as it was before the fire, the 
retention of this splendid entrance, with its colourful frescoes, elaborately 
decorated columns and arches and affable 19th-century-baroque sculpture, 
seems natural and appropriate. One of the finest achievements of the present 
architect, Erich Boltenstern, is the suave and spontaneous transition he has 
achieved from the 1869 part of the building to the 1945 part. 

The auditorium preserves the traditional horseshoe shape, despite the 
poor sight-lines this creates from all but the centrally-located seats. There 
are three tiers of boxes, and a balcony and gallery above them. In the centre 
of the first tier, at the back, there is a very large ceremonial box, which the 
present Bundesprasident does not care to use. Above it, breaking the con- 
tinuity of the boxes in the second tier, is a glassed-in radio and television 
control room. The theatre seats 1,658 (increased from 1,600 in the old house), 
with standing-room for 551 (decreased from 724). (The provision of a great 
deal of standing room, normally at a cost of half a crown or less, is a Staats- 
oper tradition—and in positions that give fine views of the stage.) 

No baroque traces are left in the decorative scheme of the auditorium. 
Plain surfaces in attractive but rather non-committal gold and white colours 
(with red seats and red walls behind the boxes) replace the former ornate 
style, with its medailions on the front of the boxes and tall, thin statues on 
the posts separating them. No hanging chandeliers blind the customers 
in the cheaper seats, but a lovely ring-shaped crystal ceiling-light makes it 
worth while to look up. 
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» _ e : Paul Popper 
Left to right, Al ‘red Piccaver, Lotte Lehmann and Emil Schipper at the opening 
performance of the Vienna State Opera 


Of the stage I am not actually fitted to write, since it was so constantly 
in use, up to the moment at which I submitted these paragraphs, that I had 
no chance to explore it. (It was characteristic of the adorable impracticability 
of the Viennese that the press visit to the stage was arranged for twelve days 
after the Fidelio premiére, by which time nearly every foreign journalist was 
sure to have gone home.) I am willing to believe that it is the most modern, 
best-equipped opera stage in the world, though virtually nothing was done 
in Fidelio or Don Giovanni that could not have been done—on a somewhat 
smaller scale—at Covent Garden. Evidently it will take the designers and 
producers a bit of time to learn to make full use of their extensive new 
machinery and electrical equipment. 

The performance of Fidelio was one of those great occasions when it was 
impossible not to be swept along by the mass emotion of the performers 
and the audience. Fidelio means incredibly much to the Viennese. The 
premiére was given at the Theater an der Wien (now, unhappily, condemned 
as unsafe) in 1803. In the same theatre Fidelio brought the Staatsoper back 
to life at the end of the war. Moreover, its idealization of political freedom 
has been a solace at times when no freedom was to be had in real life, and 
today it is a symbol of the rebirth of an independent Austria. As one Vienna 
critic observed, Fidelio is both more and less than an opera; and the very 
fact that it is like no other opera made it the perfect choice for a gala occasion 
that was both more and less than an opera performance. 

I have never been so deeply stirred by a performance of this masterpiece, 
though I may have heard some others that were actually just as good. In 
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Ludwig Weber as the Commendatore, Martha Médl as Leonore, Paul Schéffler as Pizarro a 

the first bars of the overture, Karl BOhm and the orchestra already trans- De 
figured the music. And so it continued until the fall of the curtain at the 

end of the final jubilant chorus. Between the last two scenes the orchestra op 

played the Third Leonore Overture with a nobility, inner fire, and outward sto 

loveliness of tone few members in the audience can ever have heard equalled; the 

the ovation for players and conductor continued for many minutes, rivalling hir 

the demonstration at the close of the opera. ab 

The singers, too, were inflamed by the glory of the occasion. It is factually of 

true that Martha Médl could not always provide the high notes a Leonore he: 

should have; but since Frida Leider scarcely an interpreter of the role has acé 

gone so deep, creating a musical and histrionic totality of such broad scope for 

and perfect integration of all the details. Irmgard Seefried, with her in- aff 

tuitive sense of the stage, made Marzelline seem essential rather than merely ab 

pestilentially bright and moonstruck, and in phrase after phrase she dis- Its 

covered nuances I had not known were there. Anton Dermota, singing cal 

Florestan for the first time, showed that the volume of his tone was adequate— y 

though not more than that—in an opera house with such wholly felicitous An 

acoustics. And it was a delight to hear smooth line and gleaming tone. thi 

Paul Sch6ffler’s unequalled Pizarro was richer than ever before—less a reg 

stiff-as-a-ramrod Nazi officer, and more a many-dimensioned human being At 

hardened by the hazards as well as the ugliness of his inhuman behaviour. sta 

And there were Ludwig Weber’s warm, utterly endearing Rocco, Waldemar bot 

Kmentt’s clear-voiced Jacquino, Karl Kamann’s compassionate Don eq 

Fernando and Prisoners of exceptional vocal quality in Karl Terkal and rol 

Alfred Jerger. The men’s ensemble sang the Prisoners’ Chorus in a heartfelt ‘ 

manner, and the mixed chorus gave the finale a sense of sublime jubilation. ‘M 

Clemens Holzmeister designed a production in which the entire first der 

act was done in the prison courtyard, and the finale was staged in a cantata ap} 

arrangement, with the chorus standing in tiers. Erni Kniepert’s becoming shy 

costumes were mostly in traditional vein, except for Miss Médl’s singularly her 

successful suit, whose padded shoulders and drainpipe trousers somehow tho 

gave her an unusually masculine appearance. Heinz Tietjen’s stage direction i bef 
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was on the conservative side, in that he attempted no unorthodox or abstract 
devices, preferring to concentrate upon straightforward clarification of the 
action. His attitude toward the work did, however, suggest Wieland 
Wagner's in that he pared away as much of the Singspiel element as he could. 
He cut out Rocco’s ‘Gold’ aria, which Beethoven took away in the second 
version of the opera and put back in the third; he disposed of the kitchen, 
and had Marzelline make lace in the prison courtyard; he trimmed out some 
of the spoken dialogue, so that Rocco did not observe that it was cold in the 
dungeon because it was so far underground (an unlikely observation 
anyway, in the circumstances, since the door, with daylight beyond, was 
only twenty or thirty feet above the cell). There was one serious irrationality: 
either Mr Tietjen or Mr BOhm, or both, moved Pizarro’s aria to the beginning 
of the scene, so that he exclaimed about the crucial ‘Augenblick’ before he 
had received the letter telling of Don Fernando’s impending visit. At 
another time I suspect that I should find other things to query in the produc- 
tion, but somehow on November 5 | did not even mind the things that were 
patently wrong. cm 


Don Giovanni (November 6) 

Don Giovanni on the second night did not recapture the mystique of the 
opening, but it was nevertheless so excellent a musical achievement that it 
stood out from the common run of one’s experiences. I do not imagine that 
the Don Giovanni which opened the earlier Staatsoper in 1869 more than 
hinted at the musical perfection of this one. If anyone entertained doubts 
about Mr BoOhm’s powers as a Mozart interpreter, the conductor's handling 
of the score on this occasion would have scotched them. I have rarely 
heard such felicitous tempos from start to finish—musically just, yet never 
academic; theatrically vivid, yet never disruptive of musical continuity and 
form. The orchestra, rehearsed to a perfection it has seldom been able to 
afford in recent years, proved that everything that has been said in the past 
about Mozart at the hands of the Vienna Philharmonic is true once again. 
Its execution in the Festival Hall, winning though it was, could not hold a 
candle to this. 

The one unpredictable element of the cast was Lisa della Casa’s Donna 
Anna, an assumption that was new to her. Sheis singing far more beautifully 
this year than ever before; her voice had the silvery purity in the upper 
register it had disclosed in Handel’s Giulio Cesare at Munich in August. 
At times, too, she went quite a distance below the surface in her under- 
standing of the music, though there were also some rather blank spots. But 
both ‘Or sai chi l’onore’ and ‘Non mi dir’ (or whatever their German 
equivalents are) taxed her a bit, and I felt that she ought not to sing this 
role often. 

Sena Jurinac was back where she belongs, in the part of Donna Elvira. 
‘Mi tradi’ was so flawlessly done that she won the evening’s biggest 
demonstration from an audience intent on giving everyone a round of 
applause whenever it could. Irmgard Seefried was the wisest, yet also the 
shyest, Zerlina imaginable; and what wonders a summer’s rest has done for 
her voice! George London’s splendidly sung Don, which I have always 
thought a shade too respectful of a great classic role, was limberer than 
before, though I still prefer Cesare Siepi’s more extraverted ways. Erich 
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Kunz is the best of Leporellos if you are in Vienna and share the Viennese 
audience’s indulgent attitude toward his clowning; and he was as far above 
reproach musically as the rest of the superlative ensemble. Ludwig Weber's 
Commendatore sounded richer than it had in London, and Walter Berry's 
Masetto was completely apt. Anton Dermota reassured everyone by re- 
bounding from the previous evening's Fidelio, and singing ‘Dalla sua pace’ 
and the easier parts of ‘Il mio tesoro’ with melting tone. 

The production, designed by Caspar Neher and directed jointly by Oscar 
Fritz Schuh and Josef Witt, was a major disappointment. Why should the 
opera house with the world’s most flexible stage present Don Giovanni in a 
single setting, with the absurdities of a ball out in the street and chandeliers 
descending from the open sky, and, between scenes, of arias sung in front 
of a Watteau-like tapestry that had nothing to do with the mood or locale? 
And even if one were to grant that a unit setting was desirable, why should 
the audience be forced to look at tiresome symmetrical stairs and towers all 
evening? And even if one were to grant that such symmetry was desirable, 
why should the whole scene be done in white, with scarcely any relief in the 
drab and lifeless costumes? A strange advertisement indeed for the new 
stage. And a saddening hint that a new stage is not enough, if there is 
insufficient imagination in the use of it. 

Oh, well; we shall see what we shall see. The world has another great opera 
house, to join those at Berlin and Hamburg. The question is: Does Vienna 
have enough great ideas to justify it? CS. 


Die Frau ohne Schatten (November 9) 

It seemed a curious idea to advertise this version of the Strauss opera as 
a new production. No doubt it was new to Vienna; but its designer, Emil 
Preetorius, and its producer, Rudolf Hartmann, had staged the work in 
almost identical form at Munich in 1954, and it was revived for the 1955 
festival there. Moreover, the Preetorius settings and Hartmann’s produc- 

: tion, apart from a few minor modi- 
fications, had been seen in Berlin as 
long ago as 1940. One Vienna paper 
carried photographs of the Berlin 
and the Vienna investiture to show 
how much alike they were, and one 
critic commented that Mr Preetorius 
must move from city to city with his 
plans for Die Frau ohne Schatten in 
his suitcase. 

Since one of the major aims of the 
opening series of festival perform- 
ances was to show what a marvellous 
thing the new stage is, the readiness 
of Mr Hartmann and Mr Preetorius 
—to say nothing of Mr Béhm, who 
commissioned them—merely to 


Leonie Rysanek as the Empress, Hans 
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repeat the past was depressing in the extreme. The Munich production was 
pretty good, apart from a tendency to avoid the central problem of the 
shadowless woman by putting a large part of all the action in the dark areas 
of the stage; but I am unwilling to believe that the Vienna stage could not 
furnish a more complete visual illusion than the Prinzregententheater in 
Munich makes possible. Importing a production devised for more limited 
circumstances struck me as another example of the thoughtless conservatism 
which decreed that Don Giovanni should be done with a unit setting. 

Leonie Rysanek as the shadowless and childless heroine, Hans Hopf as 
the Kaiser and Kurt BOhme as the Geisterbote sang the roles they had filled 
in Munich—Miss Rysanek with glorious upper tones, Mr BoOhme with 
serene dignity, and the unimaginative Mr Hopf with little more than minimal 
ability to produce the required pitches. Christel Goltz, as the Fiarberin, 
was vocally as magnificent as I have ever known her to be, but visually she 
was as restless as a mouse and given to hip and thigh movements that sug- 
gested Salome rather than the simple dyer’s wife. As the Farber, Ludwig 
Weber was unforgettable. His profound art discovered compassion and 
human sympathy I had not known the role could contain, and he sang as 
ineffably as he does on one of his best days as Gurnemanz. The conflict 
between good and evil that is at the heart of the plot was marvellously 
clarified not only by his contribution, but also by the driving, malevolent 
Amme of Elisabeth H6ngen, who, like Mr Weber, is a very great artist. 
Mr Bohm, who conducted, took a somewhat cooler view of the score than 
Rudolf Kempe held in Munich, but he gave the music a better sense of 
structure and proportion. Much as I had admired the splendid enthusiasm 
of Mr Kempe’s interpretation, I suspect that Mr BGhm’s is the one Strauss 
himself would have preferred—at least in his later, more classical years. 

The casting of the secondary roles lent strength to the vocal aspect of the 
performance. It is a fortunate company that can fill the short parts of a 
big-cast opera with such excellent singers as Emmy Loose, Judith Hellwig, 
Anny Felbermayer, Hilde Réssel-Majdan, Murray Dickie, Karl Terkal, 
Oscar Czerwenka, Harald Préglhéf and Alfred Poell—many of whom 
would be singing major roles all the time if they were members of the Covent 


Garden roster. at 


Aida (November 11) 
The Viennese seem to have changed remarkably little since the days of 


Schubert. Then Rossini was the town’s musical idol; today the State 
Opera may perform Mozart and Richard Strauss on the whole better than 
anywhere else in this imperfect world, but the tastes of the man in the 
street still lie in the direction of Italy, and Verdi is more likely to fill the 
house than any other composer. That Rafael Kubelik was conducting 
Aida in the rebuilt house, where eighty years ago Verdi himself stood, was 
an added attraction. For Kubelik is among the most popular of the 
younger conductors in Vienna, with the Vienna Philharmonic as well as 
with the public, and this was to be his first appearance there in the field of opera. 

So far as Vienna is concerned, the début was not a success. Led by its 
doyen, Max Graf, the Press ripped into his performance in no uncertain 
manner and the comments of one singer I spoke to were scathing. The 
main grounds for the criticism were his tempi. These were found to be 
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exaggeratedly fast, so that the singers were continuously rushed off their 
feet and given insufficient space to develop a well formed vocal line. There 
is certainly some truth in this. For instance in the fourth act, during the 
trial of Radames, Amneris’s thrice repeated cry, ‘Ah pieta,’ was so cramped 
and hustled,that Jean Madeira had no chance to bring out that long sobbing 
line. Admittedly the passage is marked allegro, and admittedly Miss 
Madeira in any case showed but a limited ability to cope with this arduous 
part, but the impression persisted that Kubelik was at moments riding 
roughshod over the singers in a manner that was conspicuously absent from 
his admirable Otello at Covent Garden. 

But this criticism, although not without foundation, seems to me one- 
sided. For one thing, Kubelik’s tendency to quick tempi gave the pro- 
cessional march in Act II, which can lumber along in a wearisome manner, 
an unusual élan that is certainly dramatically justified. Then this Aida was 
on the whole free of the declamatory barking that so often seems the natural 
response of German singers to moments of dramatic urgency. Admittedly 
only George London and Gottlob Frick had much trace of a legato style, 
but the performance was musically on the right lines, and for that Kubelik 
deserves at any rate part of the praise. 

The performance had a positive virtue: it was, after a rather tepid first 
act, exceedingly dramatic. It is usual to jeer at Verdi in German, but if 
German singers often fail to meet the purely vocal demands of his operas, 
they rarely fail to convey a dramatic tension that was once so desperately 
lacking in pale, lifeless routine performances in Covent Garden. Further- 
more Kubelik drew wonderful playing from the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, whose golden strings and opulent brass seemed as at home in 
this music as in Mozart. 

George London’s commanding Amonasro was outstanding, vocally and 
dramatically. Frick sang splendidly as Ramfis and his voice is so steady, 
compact and accurate that one can almost see the line he draws with it. 
But emotionally he gives little. Leonie Rysanek has been extravagantly 
praised as Aida. So far as her superlative top register is concerned, she 
deserved all the applause she won. Unfortunately her middle and lower 
registers barely exist, so that on a descending phrase her voice appeared to 
sink like an aeroplane into the clouds and take on a muffled, unresonant 
quality. Jean Madeira’s main weakness lies in her top register, but her 
whole voice is, in spite of some superb isolated notes, unequalized over its 
whole range in a manner that inevitably tends to disrupt the unity of phrases 
of wide span. In the superficial sense of the word, her performance might, 
I dare say, be termed theatrical. Hans Hopf was a conscientious and 
professional Radames but his essentially Teutonic tenor voice was painfully 
out of place in this music. 

Adolf Rott, the director of the Burgtheater, was the instigator of an 
elaborate production. His speciality lies in the direction of effects, and he 
certainly achieved a splendid close to the opera when the lovers’ tomb grew 
darker and darker until it vanished. The moon then rose to reveal a complete 
change of scene with Amneris lying on the ground listening to the cries 
coming up from an unseen depth beneath her. Thus the customary sec- 
tional effect of a cutting in the earth was avoided. The negative side of 
the production was a total failure to project the characters of the participants, 
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Jean Madeira as Amneris and Leonie Rysanek as Aida, George London as 


Amonasro, and (below) the ballet in the Triumph Scene, in the Vienna * Aida’ 
Franz Hausmann 


and a ludicrous lack of intimacy in the scene where Amneris sings to her 
attendants of her longing for Radames. This appeared to take place in 
the same setting as that of the return of the Egyptian army in the following 
scene. But Herr Rott had clearly thought about the opera and was not 


That is more than can be said 


content to run through the usual motions. 
P.H. 


for Hartmann’s Die Frau ohne Schatten. 
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Die Meistersinger (November 14) 

This performance was without doubt the worst of the five productions I 
saw during my stay in Vienna. Eighteen months ago I heard an almost 
identical cast under B6hm give an intensely moving account of this wonder- 
ful work at the Theater an der Wien, and its failure to repeat this success 
on this occaSion must be laid fairly and squarely at the door of the conductor, 
Fritz Reiner. 

If the Vienna Philharmonic is not the world’s most technically proficient 
orchestra, it is at any rate a most profoundly musical body able to cast, as 
can no other, a golden haze over a score of this sort. There is, it seems to 
me, a certain effrontery involved when a conductor arrives, as Reiner seems 
to have done, with fixed and transatlantic notions of how an orchestra 
should sound and proceeds to impose his tastes on a body with quite different 
characteristics and traditions. Justified or not, the results were in this case 
lamentable. His attempt to draw hard brilliance from a brass section whose 
characteristic is mellow opulence (better suited, 6ne might have supposed 
to Die Meistersinger), and glittering virtuosity from the woodwind, resulted 
in hard, ragged playing that affected even the strings. 

This, however, was only the beginning of the trouble. It was net merely 
a performance clothed in what for this orchestra is shoddy sound. It was 
a fundamentally misconceived affair, lacking any of the humanity, warmth 
and tenderness that should irradiate the music. Not only was its mood 
destroyed, but its structure was at moments grotesquely out of shape. 
Notions about the basic tempo of the Prelude notoriously differ, but at all 
events it must remain a prelude and cannot be transformed, as Reiner tried 
to do, into a ponderous apotheosis. The wonderful modulation that is the 
musical accompaniment of Eva’s cry of ecstasy as Walther enters in the 
third act was passed over without the slightest emphasis. Nor was this 
emotional deadness compensated by a dry, light-handed precision. Beck- 
messer’s scene with Sachs in the third act, for instance, was leaden and 
humourless, notably because of Reiner’s obsessive emphasis on the bass 
parts, so that the score became, as it were, bottom-heavy. His main pre- 
occupation appeared to lie in revealing phrases whose importance is clearly 
subsidiary to the main musical effect. This tiresome habit of serving some 
passage on a platter with the air of ‘you haven't heard that before’ appeared 
at its most idiotic in the quintet, where, by underlining woodwind phrases 
that Wagner clearly marked p dolcissimo, he succeeded in disrupting Eva's 
vocal line. Nor was he more successful in communicating the symphonic 
urge of passages like the roll-call in the first act or the great riot in the 
second (here he entirely miscalculated his dynamics and failed to produce 
a real climax). Finally his reading lacked any sort of lucidity and was 
rhythmically cumbersome beyond belief. 

Fortunately the production and the singers did something to compensate 
for the havoc wrought by the conductor’s wilful and unloving approach to 
the music. SchOffler is now well in his fifties, but I have never heard him 
sing a more moving Sachs, vocally utterly secure, mellow, humorous, at 
times passionate and always sage. To give the smallest example: there 
was a wealth of subtlety in the feigned surprise of the ‘Herr Stadtschreiber!" 
with which he greeted Beckmesser in the second act. This is the sort of 
point that most Sachs overdo, and not the least distinguished aspect of 
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this performance was its perfect dramatic poise. The same can be said 
for Erich Kunz’s Beckmesser. His economy of gesture and of grotesque 
vocal effects raised this character from the level of an Aldwych farce to 
that of great comedy. Irmgard Seefried is perhaps a trifle mannered and 
arch for Eva, but vocally her performance was flawless—or would have 
been if Reiner had not drowned her scene with Sachs in the second act. 
Frick’s Pogner revealed the dramatic limitations that underlie his fine 
voice and Hans Braun’s Kothner made me long for Poell. Of Beirer’s 
Walther and Rosette Anday’s Magdalene the less said the better. Herbert 
Graf’s production was sensitively and sensibly done, and distinguished 
particularly by the alertness of the interaction of one character on another. 
Robert Kautsky’s set for the second act, in which the moon threw great 
shadows from a tree on to the front of Pogner’s house, was particularly 
happy, but I did not care for the coronation stands and blue backcloth that 
represented his solution of the final scene. 

The evening was an exasperating one for, during every minute of its six 
hours, one was aware, with BOhm and Knappertsbusch both present in the 
city, of the memorable performance one might have been hearing. 

P.H. 


‘Troilus and Cressida’ 
in New York 


by James Hinton, Jnr 


Although the occasion of the first New York performance of Troilus and 
Cressida fell short of that described by people who attended the Covent 
Garden premiere (the City Center has no boxes, and even if it did New York 
is not adequately equipped with tiara-bearing ladies to fill them) and was not 
even so grand as that of the hemispheric first in San Francisco (the War 
Memorial Opera House is a posh, well-appointed auditorium, and West 
Coast audiences have a way of responding to the festive in a pleasantly 
spontaneous way), it was an occasion. The initial réclame of the Covent 
Garden production was well known here, and any tendency to forget it was 
forestalled by canny promotion of the EMI-Angel recorded excerpts, so that 
by the time Sir William had arrived to look in on the final stages of production 
preparations, had participated in a forum discussion of his work, and had 
been féted at parties and receptions, quite a lot of enthusiasm had been 
generated in musical, literary, United Nations, and otherwise social circles, 
and attendance at the City Opera Troilus and Cressida was quite as much a 
conversational necessity as had been attendance at the Metropolitan premiére 
of Strawinsky’s The Rake’s Progress. 

After the event, it could not but be said that the first-night audience had 
been most cordial in its applause (particularly when Sir William appeared 
before the curtain); and this cordiality did not diminish notably at the repeat 
performances. The reviews in the daily and weekly press were quite 
favourable—if not so unrestrainedly superlative (perhaps because not entitled 
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to such possessive enthusiasm) as the most favourable English reviews that 
made their ways here, they were practically unanimous in assigning the work 
high status and in having warm words for its makers. Such reservations as 
there were were made mostly by inversion and indirection. All told—on the 
basis of the applause it stimulated and the critical comments that were made 
on it—Troilus and Cressida was a substantial success in New York. At least, 
it was more substantially a success than any other recent musical-theatre 
work of comparable scope and intentions and contemporary orientation. 
In view of the way New York has had of rejecting the unfamiliar in opera 
without really giving it a chance to find its audience, this degree of acceptance 
was in itself gratifying. However, there was a strong sub-current of feeling 
that acceptance would have been even more gratifying if the work had been 
some other work than the one Troilus and Cressida turned out to be. 

In speaking of Troilus and Cressida before its first performance here, Sir 
William once again made the point that in writing it he had set out to make 
an opera ‘that singers would enjoy singing in.’ Without a ballot, there seems 
to be no way of finding out just how well he succeeded in this aim. However, 
after having come first to the music in the recorded excerpts, and having 
worked on them with score, my guess would be that he might better have 
said, *. . . that singers who are impeccable musicians and who have exceptional 
breath control might enjoy singing’, for the shifting rhythmic feet pose 
arithmetical if not purely vocal problems, and the elaborations of the vocal 
line in some parts of the score are not easy, however much fun they may be. 
He might also have added, *. . . provided they like the music’, although it 
could be argued that any singer who likes any music would be likely to find 
some of it in the score of Troilus and Cressida. Certainly Sir William has 
recalled quite a lot of musics; the one point that seems to have been made by 
all who have written on the opera so far is that it is eclectic. By now, so many 
people have recognized so many different composers in it that the list has just 
about been used up. Massenet, Berg, Strawinsky, Profofiev, Strauss, Wagner, 
Verdi, Schoenberg, Ravel, and on and on; it pretty much depends on what 
bars you listen to, and with what in mind. It sounds like a great many things, 
to be sure. It sometimes even sounds like Walton—a neat trick, since, aside 
from that characteristic shifting of rhythms, Walton has a way of not sounding 
so terribly much like Walton from one piece to the next. As in most such 
cases, the resemblances are more often superficial than not, but that does not 
alter the fact that Troilus and Cressida is a score that seems to remind most 
listeners of something else. On the one hand, it sets up no barrier of strange- 
ness (goodness knows), but, on the other hand, it seems not to impress 
anyone with the strength or individuality of its profile. Yet it has been 
hailed as ‘a significant new chapter . . . in the development of English opera’ 
and as itself categorically ‘a great opera’—and that by so sober and learned 
a journal as the London Sunday Times. Without being so graceless as to 
argue against a work that actually does have many attractive things about it, 
I myself could hardly agree less; if Troilus and Cressida is ‘great’, then what 
superlatives ought be heaped before L’ Amore dei Tre Re, or (to take a different 
tack) before Daphne? 

It may be that Troi/us and Cressida is the best opera of its kind to an English 
libretto; but that, after all, is saying precious little. What it seems to me to 
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way that a museum scientist makes a model brortosaurus. It is life-size; 
it has all the outward characteristics; but it does not seem really alive at all. 
This seeming does not have to do, I think, with the fact that its music may 
sound ‘like’ this, that, or the other music, but with the fact that is essentially 
a construct rather than a work of creative art. However it actually did come 
into existence, it gives the feeling that it was built because the librettist thought 
he ought to write a libretto and the composer thought he ought to do an opera 
—not because either of them had any special compulsion or zest for the 
project, let alone any special knack, or enough stored-up sense of the problems 
involved to be able to solve them all. And yet, at least outwardly, it does 
come remarkably close to working, for all that it is pretty hollow, and that the 
joints do show. 

Christopher Hassall’s libretto has been so fulsomely praised (‘the best 
poetic opera text since Hugo von Hofmannsthal’) that it seems a pity, and 
perhaps wrongheaded, to take exception to anything about it. However, it 
seems to me to be not really terribly good. Granted most freely that librettos 
abysmally less good have been redeemed by great music, there are also many 
better librettos that are constantly and habitually damned for their flaws. 
Leaving out of account the minor characters (they are mere counters, as the 
work stands; but, then, the composer has to at least share responsibility 
for that), Troilus is surely a pretty unheroic hero, a sort of inept, third-rate 
Manrico; Pandarus is, similarly, a sort of Laerte with coloratura; Diomede is 
any one of six dozen characters you might name. Only Cressida is individual 
and complex; and all the dramatic conflict there is has to do with her. Yet 
(no matter what the C. S. Lewis, or courtly-love, view of her may be) she is, 
in the opera, much too wishy-washy about her affections to provide a steady 
theatrical point-of-reference. She clings to whatever is handy; when there is 
nothing left to cling to, she dies. And, since romantic tragedy without roman- 
tic conviction makes a pretty dull evening, her death comes more as a relief 
than as anything very elevated. As for the literary level of the text, it may be 
higher than it seems to me, but I may perhaps be forgiven for failing to see or 
hear any distinction in such verses as: ‘I walk alone among jasmine bowers, 
And keep her ivory shrine festoon’d with flowers’. 

The most popular complaint against the score here—as, apparently, in 
England, too—has been that it keeps promising climaxes that do not develop. 
This it undeniably does, perhaps most notably in the Act II love duet, when 
poor Troilus, and the audience, finds his passionate pleading answered by 
Cressida’s rather abstracted vocalizing on ‘New life, new lo-o-ve . . ." However, 
once the listener has accustomed himself to the odd way of shifting rhythms 
that Walton’s music has, there is a great deal to admire, and the false 
parturience comes to be less worrisome. What continues to annoy me, though, 
is the habitual filling out of metrics with florid, melismatic figurations, 
whether they have any special expressive relevance or not—as in Evadne’s 
(last act) “Now Diomede is a ha-a-a-a-and-some fellow .. ... And speaking of 
Evadne, it seems to me an inexcusable dramatic fault to have her around all 
evening in Alisa-Inez-Curra colours, doing essentially nothing and hardly 
establishing herself as a person at all, then, all at once, in the last act, to set 
square on her the burden of precipitating the catastrophe. Musically a 
cipher until then, she all at once becomes almost an Amneris-Azucena type 
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of purposeful woman. Oh well, at least this gives credence to the statement 
that the last act was reworked several times. But things of this kind still 
ought not to happen in a well-ordered theatre-piece. 

However that may be, Troilus and Cressida had enough of a success to gain 
it at least a temporary lease on repertory life at the City Center, and that is 
more than other contemporary works have done. 

The City Center production departed from the tradition established by the 
Covent Garden and San Francisco productions—and from the carefully 
explicated directions of librettist and composer—by setting the action in a 
milieu not ancient but vaguely medieval. There was, apparently, some 
animated discussion about this before the fact; but when all had been said 
and recriminated, John Boyt’s settings were on the stage and his costumes on 
the backs of the singers. No one quite got around to explaining how these 
persons of the Middle Ages happened to be gathered around a Temple of 
Pallas at the rise of the curtain, but no one in the audience seemed to wonder 
very actively, so that by the time Pandarus was borne in everyone seemed 
willing to believe that feudal gentlemen (at least feudal Pandaruses) travelled 
about in equipages actually rather more suitable for Manon arriving at the 
Cours la Reine. This arrangement did leave some fairly wide gaps between 
textual sense and even possible solutions to some problems of staging, but 
Margaret Webster made the best of what there was. It was not enough to 
keep the production as a whole from looking very ratty, at worst, and, at best, 
incurably commonplace. In the circumstances, Miss Webster did well to keep 
the lines of action clear and the ensemble scenes composed. Yet it was passed 
about that Walton had said—and not to interested parties—that he was well 
pleased. If so, he must be the most genial man alive. 

Musically, the preparation was much better organized and the satisfactions 
greater, with Joseph Rosenstock giving a well-planned, alert reading and the 
orchestra playing, most of the time, quite acceptably. As Cressida, Phyllis 
Curtin sang with really admirable control and poise and intelligence, and 
acted with the grace and dignity needed to give a sense of purpose and 
direction to a role that is at best equivocal. Hers is not the most luminous 
voice ever, but it is entirely at her disposal, and she is an absolutely secure, 
responsive musician. Jon Crain looked well as Troilus and gave a generally 
serious, intent reading, although he sometimes pushed his voice uncomfortably 
hard. As Pandarus, Norman Kelley managed the notes, or most of them, 
skilfully, and gave a characterization that was at least consistent and effective 
in its own terms. However, those who had heard Ernest McChesney sing the 
role in San Francisco tended to complain that the part should be played much 
more broadly, with a much limper wrist—while those who heard the San 
Francisco production after having heard the London production complained 
that Mr McChesney had not gone nearly far enough in this direction either. 
Lawrence Winters was a fine, forceful, direct Diomede, not ideally suited 
to the part vocally, but able to more than make up the difference by art; 
and the young Chines?-American bass Yi Kwei-Sze sang Calkas with good 
focus, although neither he nor his voice was quite big enough to seem ade- 
quately high-priestly. Gloria Lane was quite good as Evadne, when she 
had music to work on in the last act. All told, whatever visual shortcomings 
the production had, it was given about as good a cast and as thorough a 
study as any recent production by the company. 
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News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The first part of the 1955-56 opera season will end on February 
18. During the last two weeks there will be four performances of The Golden 
Cockerel with Mattiwilda Dobbs and Howell Glynne, conductor John Pritchard. 
The repertory for the provincial tour which follows will include the new produc- 
tion of The Magic Flute, Troilus and Cressida, Die Walkiire (in German), The 
Marriage of Figaro, The Bartered Bride, Carmen, Madama Butterfly and La Bohéme. 
The spring and summer season in London will include the first London stage produc- 
tion of Janacek’s Jenufa, and two cycles of The Ring. This season will continue 
until the third week in July. 

Sadler’s Wells. During January and February there will be several revivals, 
including Don Giovanni, The Consul, La Traviata, The School for Fathers (Wolf- 
Ferrari) and the Vaughan-Williams double bill of Hugh the Drover and Riders to 
the Sea. 


aa 
America 

Chicago. The performance of Bellini’s 7 Puritani which opened Chicago's 
second Lyric Theatre season on October 31 disclosed that rare professionalism one 
would be more likely to associate with the age-old traditions of a Scala or San Carlo. 
There was majesty in the folds of the rich velvet curtains that swept upward to 
disclose the massive ramparts of a Scottish keep at dawn, and from the moment 
the chorus entered, one was conscious of a precision of attack and subtlety of 
modulation that bore evidence of thoroughly competent direction. Its deportment 
on stage was poised and sensible. The costumes were fresh, the dancers enthusiastic. 
If the orchestra played stridently now and again, it is, after all, a very young 
organization with capacity for development. A longer season would be to its 
advantage. 

The cast was the kind opera devotees like to think up with friends at intermission 
time, never for a moment believing these will actually take shape. Somehow 
Chicago nor tog such a cast for J Puritani : Callas, di Stefano, Bastianini and 
Rossi-Lemeni. e heard them singing first offstage in a unison prayer for departing 
soldiers, Callas’s S$ voice soaring | above the others. Bastianini’s fine baritone, 
singing ‘Bel sogno beato di pace’, started the audience off on its first enthusiastic 
display of approbation. Then came the scene for father and daughter, with a 
prolonged shower of welcoming applause when Callas entered. From the start 
she was in excellent voice, giving a performance even better than the one she has 
recorded, with here a bit more intensity, there a phrase more cleanly delivered. 
One deduces that Callas, good as she is, is still improving. 

It was most gratifying to watch her madness evolve in Scene 3. First came the 
simple question, “Where is Arturo?’, then a realization that something was amiss, 
followed by the moment of unbearable disappointment leading to her loss of contact 
with reality, all worked out with the creative detail of a great actress. One remembers 
still how she took the wreath of white roses from her hair and her anguish when, as 
if by accident, it dropped to the floor. Unforgettable too was the grand sweep of 
her mad scene in Act III, the sort of impersonation one rarely experiences even in 
the spoken theatre. One critic who had seen her Lucia the season before had this 
to say: ‘It was fantastic to see Callas make Elvira a totally different creature from 
her Lucia. Where Lucia was a normal girl gone mad for love, Elvira is a fey, 
unstable creature who is off and on again like Finnegan. The glint in her eyes, the 
dark hair, the lovely hands—you couldn't take your eyes off her.’ Another critic 
called Callas the greatest actress of our generation. Readers could forgive the 
superlatives of those under the spell of a divinely inspired artist. 

Giuseppe di Stefano won his share of the ovations that continued throughout the 
evening. His beautiful voice was secure in high places and wonderfully fresh. The 
production was by Aldo Mirabella Vassallo of the San Carlo in Naples, the choreo- 
graphy by Ruth Page, and Nicola Rescigno conducted. 
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Robert Lackenbach 
Robert Weede as Macbeth, Inge Borkh as Lady Macbeth, at San Francisco (reported last month) 


In America, opera directors will frequently excuse the absence of certain works 
from the repertory saying ‘We don’t have the voices.’ Well, here at last were the 
voices for / Puritani and for any genuine good old grand opera the Chicago Lyric 
Theatre wants to give us next. The lovely old Puritani score is studded with 
characteristics familiar from Norma, a few that were new to the ear, and above all 
Bellini’s sweet flow of melody, almost classical in its serene purity. Stewart Manville 


The main fillip to excitement of the fall season of the New York City Opera 
Company was the first East Coast performance of Sir William Walton’s Troilus 
and Cressida—on October 21, precisely two weeks after the San Francisco Opera 
had given the work its American premiére (see *‘ Troilus and Cressida’ in New 
York, page 29). There was also the company’s first production of the Tchaikovsky 
opera known variously as Cherevichki, Les Caprices d°Oxane, Vakula the Smith, 
and so on, but done this time as The Golden Slippers, in an English version by 
Ruth and Thomas Martin. And there was a revival of Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride, done in the English version by Joan Cross and Eric Crozier. Viewing the 
Walton work as a special case, the choice of non-standard works seemed to indicate 


at least a momentary shift back towards the definably Volksoper-type repertory 


of the company’s very liest wartime seasons, when Laszlo Halasz was having 
to make do with what productions and singers could be had—before, at any rate, 
the company’s repertory ambitions swelled to take in such works as Turandot and 
Aida and Die Meistersinger. The season opened, on October 5, with Nicolai’s 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (again in the English version devised by Josef Blatt) 
and continued with presentations of Madama Butterfly, La Bohéme, Die Fledermaus 
(in the Martins’ English version), Carmen, La Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, The Marriage of Figaro (in the Martins’ English version), Rossini’s 
Cinderella (in an English version by Martha W. England and James Durbin, Jnr), 
and Prokofiev's The Love for Three Oranges (in the free English * adaptation’ of 
Victor Seroff). ; 
Tchaikovsky’s The Golden Slippers, as it is called in the Ruth and Thomas Martin 
version of Yakov Polansky’s libretto, was last done here in the spring of 1922, 
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in Russian, by the Russian Grand Opera Company. When it had its City Center 
premiére, on October 13, it was a crashing non-success with the Press, and, it 
seemed, with most of the audience. Few had pleasant words for the work, and 
almost none for the production, almost none for the performance. In fact, it 
did seem a rather odd choice for a company that is forced to watch its budget: 
but Joseph Rgsenstock had apparently come to be fond of it when he conducted 
its German premiére, at Mannheim in 1932, and so it was done—staged by Vladimir 
Rosing, with new sets and costumes by Nicolai Remisoff. 

Composed in 1874 to a libretto based on Gogol’s Christmas Eve, it had its 
premiére at St Petersburg in 1876, was then revised, and was given in Moscow in 
1887. It never seems to have had full repertory status anywhere, but it is said to 
have been a work that Tchaikovsky continued to think highly of in his later years. 
The plot, which also served Rimsky-Korsakov and at least a couple of other nine- 
teenth-century Russian composers, has to do with the adventures of one Vakula, 
a young blacksmith. He is in love with a girl named Oxana, but is treated by her 
in much the same way that Nemorino is treated by Adina in L’Elisir d’ Amore. 
However, the solution Vakula finds is rather different. Oxana says she won't 
have him unless he brings her the slippers of the Czarina. She doesn’t mean it, 
but no matter, for Vakula is not clever. Then the Devil arrives to chastise Vakula 
for having drawn an unflattering picture of him on his smithy wall. Having at- 
tempted to make love to Vakula’s mother, Solocha (who, in addition to having 
many suitors among the village men, is half a witch), having stolen the moon out 
of the sky, and caused general confusion, the Devil finally catches Vakula. But 
Vakula is strong, and he in turn seizes the Devil by the tail and forces him to fly 
them both to get the Czarina’s shoes for Oxana. So the Czarina gives him the 
shoes, the Devil flies him back home again, Solocha chases the Devil back to Hell, 
and all ends happily, with a big chorus. 

Or all would have ended happily if the production had been good. Ass it turned 
out, the Remisoff décors were the worst kind of cheap postcard-painting. In 
trying to look pleasantly naive and folkish, they only succeeded in looking garish 
and vulgar and unfinished. One of them—a watermelon-pink interior—must 
set some kind of record for hideousness in the professional theatre. The action, 
under-rehearsed as it was, had no chance against such backgrounds, and the visual 
production as a whole has to be set down as one of the authentic horrors produced 
by the company. Musically, riatters were somewhat better, but not enough so 
to succeed. But the score itseli has many fine things in it, I think. It is a good, 
solid, well-integrated blend of writing that is characteristically Tchaikovskian 
with writing that is folk-Slavic in ways and with a flavour not generally thought of 
as having much to do with Tchaikovsky at all. To be sure, it has its weak spots, 
but it is quite charming enough to be worth a really good production, really well- 
prepared musically. As Vakula, Richard Cassilly, who was making his début 
with the company (he took over the tenor role in The Saint of Bleecker Street on 
Broadway last season, and had a good success), sang with tone that was powerful 
and sometimes very exciting, but neither he nor any of the other singers really 
seemed sure enough of how the music ought to go. Not in very good voice, Jean 
Fenn looked pretty as Oxana, but accomplished not much beyond that. And Donald 
Gramm, with about half as much voice as the moon-stealing scene wants (it needs a 
real Chaliapin or Reizen-type voice), was nevertheless an expertly mobile Devil, 
moving with the precision and sureness of a dancer but not making much of an im- 
Pact vocally. The others were varyingly effective, but there was too much out- 
of-focus ensemble and just-off-pitch singing for the score to be done real justice, 
although the orchestra played richly and Mr Rosenstock had a fine time conducting 
a work for which he obviously has a special affection. The Martins’ text, full of 
soggy off-rhyming and what might be called single-and-a-half entendres (* that 
son of a witch . . . Vakula’ is a dismal sample), could not be understood enough 
of the time in the singing to be as objectionable as it might have been. 

The revival of The Bartered Bride came off little better, for the production, staged 
by Glenn Jordan, was not much to look at, and all but one of the cast were singing 
their roles for the first time with the company, and without benefit of as much 
rehearsal as would have been needed to overcome the effects of some dubious 
assignments to roles, although Julius Rudel worked hard to pull things together. 
The veteran Czech bass Jan Rubes was brought in to sing Kecal, and was then 
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Tchaikovsky's ‘The Golden Slippers’ at the New York City Center 


later replaced by Richard Wentworth. Peggy Bonini was out of her element as 
Mayenka, as was Richard Torigi as KruSina—and so on down the list, including 
Davis Cunningham as Jenik. Jack Harrold, who had sung VaSek here before, 
was dug up, from goodness knows where, to do it again. In fact, the whole enter- 
prise had a haphazard, hastily-assembled air about it and scarcely seemed a flattering 
remembrance (which it was advertised to be) of the anniversary of the founding 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

With William Wilderman otherwise engaged, there was considerable strain in the 
bass department, and no really first-line bass in the company at all. In The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Richard Wentworth took over as Falstaff and gave a loud, 
roisterous performance, and, considering the vast lot of work loaded on him during 
the season, sounded well enough. The cast was otherwise much the same as before, 
with Phyllis Curtin, Edith Evans, and Peggy Bonini, Jon Crain (later on John Druary) 
William Shriner, John Reardon, and Michael Pollock all settling into their roles 
with the passing of time, the whole production drawing together under Joseph 
Rosenstock. John Boyt’s Falstaff (by intention) sets still looked less than right, 
but Vladimir Rosing’s staging had lost some of the earlier hyper-activity, and with a 
Falstaff of competence roaring away and Miss Curtin and Miss Bonini contributing 
vocal grace, the score itself seemed more ingratiating than it had last spring. Not 
dissimilarly, the Englished Cinderella, also with Mr Rosenstock conducting, settled 
into a sounder, more attractive, kind of routine, although neither Rosemary Kuhl- 
mann, as Angelina, nor Davis Cunningham, as Ramiro, could really come anywhere 
very close to singing all the notes. But Donald Gramm’s Dandini was excellent 
in all basic points, and Mr Wentworth’s Magnifico had at least some of the apposite 
qualities—and Rouben Ter-Arutunian’s toy-theatre settings are among the most 
charming to be seen in any New York production of opera at all. I, for one, much 
prefer to hear the work in Italian; and, in all conscience, I can’t say that the audience 
seems to enjoy it any more now than they did before it was put into English. That 
however, may be sheer prejudice, and the translation is, at least most of the time, 
tasteful and makes its points in good, clear English, without calling undue attention 
to itself or to side-issues. ; 

Absent for only a season, The Love for Three Oranges was not properly a revival, 
but it had many new singers in its casts. Still, though, the best performances were 
the most familiar—Gene Greewell’s fine, round-voice, pompous King and Carlton 
Gauld’s superbly villainous Leandro among them; yet both singers were called in 
almost at the last minute, after the company had failed to find anyone nearly so 
competent among the more callow members of the long roster. _Lawrence Winters, 
who has been in notably resounding voice this year, repeated his impressive Celio, 
with Lloyd Thomas Leech, Margery Mayer, and Richard Wentworth listed for their 
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old roles. With Julius Rudel conducting, the work survived the infusion of new 
blood well enough, and the production as a whole was still one of the company’s 
more attractive. A restaging, by the Austrian actor Ludwig Donath, of The Mar- 
riage of Figaro will have to wait for valuation. 

The bread-and-butter works in the repertory fared variably, with some very good 
elements and some not so good. In La Bohéme, Adéle Addison sang a warm, 
glowing Mimi, with Peggy Bonini as an average Musetta and young Barry Morell— 
who has a fine voice and excellent schooling in style and diction, but is still somewhat 
stiff dramatically—as a Rodolfo of superior potentialities, and Lloyd Harris doing 
a first-class professional job in the buffo roles. Richard Torigi’s Marcello was 
secure but not notable, and although Joshua Hecht has a fine Colline voice he had 
still almost literally everything yet to learn about being on a stage. The stage 
discipline as a whole was poor, but Julius Rudel conducted with good, routine com- 
petence. Madama Butterfly had Dolores Mari in the name role, Mr Morell as 
Pinkerton, and Mr Torigi as Sharpless, with Emerson Buckley taking over conducting 
duties, and contributing most to the success, such as it was, of the presentation. 
The new Negro conductor, Everett Lee, took over La Traviata, which, characteri- 
stically, had Eva Likova (later Jean Fenn), Mr Morell, and whatever baritone could 
be juggled into place in the schedule in the main roles. .Otherwise, there were too 
many variations of casting to be given in detail. Rosa Savoia, whose voice already 
showed great promise when she sang with the company several years ago, had 
developed further into a strong, effective Santuzza. Gloria Lane, as usual in recent 
seasons, sang Carmen. Beverly Sills made an attractive début as Rosalinde, after 
Miss Curtin had repeated her success in the role. Louis Quilico, a young Metro- 
politan Auditions winner, made a well-spoken-of début as Germont, and Lloyd 
Thomas Leech sang his first Canio. The company acquired a new choreographer 
in Ray Harrison, whose work, if not brilliantly imaginative, at least seemed to stay 
within bounds of reason and never fell below a reputable level of professional com- 
Petence. Of the new additions to the company, those who seemed of most interest 
were Richard Cassilly, whose voice is quite good enough to allow him to develop 
into an impressive dramatic tenor, and Lloyd Harris, a stage-wise and experienced 
bass with a solid voice and a particular gift for character roles. In general, the 
season was marred by overmuch shifting of casts in the standard works, although 
there was not as much of this as there has been in the past. But the new productions, 
once their casts were set, were kept together well enough to improve as the season 
progressed. At the end of the season in New York, the company, augmented by 
some Metropolitan singers, but reduced by singers due to appear in the Chicago 
season, left on a tour of cities in the East and Midwest. James Hinton, Jnr 


(We regret that James Hinton’s report on the opening of the Metropolitan season 
must be held over to next month.) 


* 

Belgium 

Brussels, Théatre Royale de la Monnaie. Events during November included 
the first performance in the original French of Milhaud’s David, with Gilbert 
Dubuc in the title role; two guest appearances by Victoria de los Angeles, as Mimi 
and Marguerite; and two performances each of Rigoletto and Tosca in Italian, the 
first with Gianna d’Angelo, Aurora Cattelani, Mario Filippeschi and Ugo Savarese, 
and the second with Maria Caniglia, Flaviano Labéd and Piero Campolonghi: the 
conductor was Vincenzo Bellezza. On December 4 the tenor André Burdino was 
due to make his farewell appearance in Brussels as Don José. 


Germany 


Berlin. To visitors from Western Germany a performance in the new Deutsche 
Staatsoper counts as one of the very rare great operatic events. The house itself 
is one of the most beautiful opera-houses in Germany, its architecture goes back 
to the old plans with slight modernization in colours and smaller details and the 
atmosphere provides every opera-goer with exactly the mood that is needed for 
opera: it takes him away into a different and better world. At the first bars of the 
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Jiirgen Simon 


Above, ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’, and below, ‘Fidelio’, both at the Berlin Staatsoper 





overture one becomes aware of fantastically good acoustics, and when the curtain 
rises one simply enjoys music, voices, production and design. A Berlin newspaper 
called the performance of Iphigénie en Aulide ‘a feast of voices’, and the same could 
be said about Mozart's Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. The only guest singer was Josef 
Traxel as Belmonte, a most competent Mozart singer with lovely lyrical phrases. 
The rest of the-cast belonged to the Staatsoper and was up to all known standards. 
Maria Corelli is one of the very rare real dramatic coloratura-sopranos—perhaps 
she did not display true Mozart style, but her lovely voice easily made up for that. 
It is warm and dark, equal through all registers, with a very touching timbre, that 
comes from a small, frail person who looks and acts the part. Erna Roscher was a 
most bewitching and vital Blonde, with a sweet, light and clear voice, and Gerhard 
Unger, her Pedrillo, is certainly one of Germany’s best buffo tenors; in fact he would 
be a wonderful lyrical tenor in a smaller house. Gerhard Frei’s Osmin was worked 
out in every detail, and though he does not own that sort of black basso voice one is 
accustomed to hearing in this part, his singing was so cultivated and impressive that 
one enjoyed every second. 

Carl-Heinrich Kreith’s production was far from conventional and provided many 
new ideas; and one seldom hears so much of the spoken dialogue. The designer, 
Hainer Hill, was very successful with his costumes—the uniforms of the Janissaries 
were glorious—but the set was even more precious. It was—with small changes— 
a permanent set and designed in the manner of old Persian miniatures carved in 
wood. Together with very good lighting the most lovely effects were reached. 
The conductor, Hans Léwlein, proved a competent interpreter and an extremely 
good accompanist. Ruth Uebel 


Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street, in its German premiére at the Stadtische 
Oper, proved a flop with the Berlin critics. If there had not been such brilliant 
lighting direction at the end (lights in the audience were not turned on again until 
about five minutes after the fall of the curtain, and by then the at first very thin 
applause was firmly established, so that it seemed of no use to start any protest), 
I suspect that that part of the audience which had shouted ‘Bravo, Puccini!’ before 
would have got the better of the applause. A plot as full of sensations as this 


needs a definite point of view on the side of its author, but Menotti cultivates 
sensation for sensation’s sake. The result is a melodramatic thriller of grand 
guignol origin rather than an opera. The Saint of Bleecker Street is a Broadway 
show, not staged in America’s ‘legitimate’ opera-houses. It remained for Europe 
to commit this tastelessness. 

Of the Berlin production, however, one can speak only in superlatives. Thomas 

Schippers conducted, and under his baton orchestra, chorus and soloists rose to 
heights one had not thought them capable of. He is a born opera-conductor, 
without equal among his young German colleagues. It seems a pity that no 
attempt was made to engage him for further appearances. Menotti himself directed 
and Wilhelm Reinking designed—it was as if the whole production had been 
supervised by Elia Kazan. 
_ Elfride Trétschel’s small soprano has never been heard to better advantage than 
in the part of Annina, the would-be Saint, and Sandor Konya, as her handsome- 
looking brother Michele, poured such sobbing passion into his cantilenas that they 
seemed transformed into pure vocal gold. Again Mimi Aarden, the until recently 
obscure Dutch mezzo, stopped the show with her captivating delivery of 
Desideria’s aria, ‘Ah, Michele, don’t you know that love can turn to hate.” Alfons 
Herwig’s young and fresh, rather sportive baritone was admirably suited to the 
Hollywood-inspired part of Don Marco the priest. 

The Staatsoper has revived Arabella, Tosca, Entfiihrung and Cosi fan tutte. 
During the month of Soviet-German friendship, two guests from Moscow could be 
heard: Galina Wishnevskaya as Tatiana in Eugene Onegin and Alexei Ivanov as 
Scarpia. Horst Koegler 


_ Wolf-Ferrari’s // Campiello was added to the repertory of the Komische Oper 
in October. _Heinz Riickert’s production was praised for its vividness. Rudolf 
Heinrich designed the setting, Robert Hanell conducted. Of the principal roles 
Gasparina was sung by Irmgard Arnold, Lucietta by Ursula Richter, Gnese by 
Sonja Schéner, and Zorzeto by Ralph Peter. 
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Jurgen Simon 


‘Il Campiello’, a recent addition to the repertory at the Berlin Komische Oper. 


Above, Werner Enders(Cata)and Hans Busch(Pasqua): below, the closing scene 


Cologne. Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto came into the repertory on Novem- 
ber 27 with Else Veith, Helene Petrich, Irmgard Gerz, Martin Hausler, Ernst 
Grathwol, August Griebel, Georg Bader and Hanns Bosenius; the conductor was 
Gerd Heidger and the producer Herbert Walter. 

Dessau. The Landestheater recently produced Elektra (one of the first perfor- 
mances of this work in Eastern Germany since the war) with Hedwig Fichtmiiller in 
the title role, Magdalena Giintzel as Klytemnestra, Anita Allwardt as Chrysothemis, 
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Jurgen Simon 


‘Manon Lescaut’ at the Berlin Komische Oper. Above, Karl-Friedrich Hélske 
(Des Grieux) and Melitta Muszely (Manon); below, the prisoners leaving for 
America 

and Kurt Uhlig as Orest. Heinz R6ttger was the conductor and Willy Bodenstein 
the producer. 

Stuttgart. The first new production was Boris Godunov. The producer, Kurt 
Puhlmann, used the Rimsky-Korsakov version, adding one scene from the original: 
the hungry and starving people calling for bread. But he put—as usual—the death 
of Boris at the end, which added a touch of grand opera that did not fit Lovro von 
Matacic’s reading. Matacic built up the work from the chorus scenes and the 
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folkloristic elements; his comprehension of the music created an atmosphere and 
tension which sometimes seemed to be unbearable. He shaped the mood of every 
scene with passionate temperament. The raging choruses of the first scene were 
unforgettable, and so were the quiet tale of Pimen, the strong rhythms of the folk 
songs and of Vaarlam’s song in the Inn Scene, the tender melodies of Xenia’s grief . 
and the funny songs of Feodor and the Nurse—Matacic added sparkling lights and 
in the next second reminded us of the dark fate that is expressed in Mussorgsky’s 
music. Unfortunately the production spoiled the scene that I always feel is the 
climax of the whole opera: the love scene between Marina and Dimitri. The lovers 
had to meet in a street-crossing, surrounded by gates that seemed to come from 
Buckingham Paiace—indeed this was the only set that missed the mood completely. 
But later Matacic’s mastery involved the audience again, painting with a few simple 
lines the cruelty and at the same time the simplicity of the Russian people: from the 
punishment of Khrushchov they turn in joy to acclaim Dimitri as their Tsar and 
follow him to Moscow. This was really Matacic’s evening. He is a very fine 
conductor, very definite in his tempi, very vital, of a natural musicianship and with 
Josef Traxel as Dimitri, Grace Hoffmann as Marina, in ‘Boris Godunov’ at 
Stuttgart 
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an ability for grand lines. His outburst in Boris was amazing after his very controlled, 
cultivated and stylized Cosi fan tutte. 

Gustav Neidlinger, as Boris, showed his great vocal abilities. To express dramatic 
feelings he too often dropped into parlando, but he had very impressive moments 
too and it is not easy to stand up against the shadows of Chaliapin or Christoff, 
whose recordings are so well known. A very promising member of the Stuttgart 
company is the newly engaged Grace Hoffmann, who gave an impressive performance 
as Marina. The surprise of the evening was Josef Traxel in the Heldentenor role 
of Dimitri; he coped extremely well with the strenuous phrases. Very good were 
Wilhelm Schirp as Vaarlam, Ellinor Junker-Giesen as Feodor, Hetty Pliimacher 
as Xenia and Res Fischer as the Nurse. Ruth Uebel 


Italy 


Milan, La Scala. The 1955-56 season opened on December 7 with a new pro- 
duction of Norma sung by Maria Meneghini Callas, Giulietta Simionato, Mario del 
Monaco and Nicola Zaccaria; Antonino Votto was the conductor and Margherita 
Wallmann the producer. Die Zauberfléte followed on December 10, with Erika 
K6éth, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nicolai Gedda, Giuseppe Taddei and Nicola 
Zaccaria; conductor Herbert von Karajan. Reports of these two productions will 
be published next month. Other plans for the early part of the season include 
Il Matrimonio Segreto at the Piccola Scala on December 26; Simone Boccanegra with 
Anna Maria Rovere, Carlo Bergonzi, Aldo Protti, Cesare Siepi and Walter Mona- 
chesi; conductor Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, producer Mario Frigerio, on 
December 30; Troilus and Cressida with Dorothy Dow, Oralia Dominguez, David 
Poleri and Italo Tajo; conductor Nino Sanzogno, producer, Giinther Rennert, on 
January 10; and Cosi fan tutte, conducted by Guido Cantelli, at the Piccola Scala on 
January 27. 

Bari. The season at the Petruzzelli was due to open on December 25 with a 
performance of Falstaff, with Mariano Stabile in the title role, Ete Stignani as 
Mistress Quickly and Antonio Pirino as Fenton, conductor Vincenzo Bellezza. 
This was to be followed by L’ Amico Fritz, with Orietta Moscucci as Suzel, and The 
Telephone (Menotti). Other works to be given include La Gioconda, Turandot, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Il Gobbo del Califfo (Casavola), La Granceola (Lualdi) and 
Le Furie de Arlecchino (Lualdi), these last three works as a triple bill, and Manon 
Lescaut. 

Brescia. The season at the Teatro Grande will include Werther with Giacinto 
Prandelli, Adriana Lecouvreur with Magda Olivero, L’/taliana in Algeri, Traviata, 
Carmen and The Telephone. 

Trieste. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi opened on November 26 with 
a performance of Rossini’s Mosé conducted by Franco Capuana and sung by Anita 
Corridori, Laura Didier, Attilio Planise, Ermanno Lorenzi, Boris Christoff and 
Plinio Clabassi; this was followed by La Fanciulla del West with Gigliola Frazzoni, 
Franco Corelli, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Adelio Zagonara and Enzo Sordello; the 
conductor was again Capuana. On December 10 came the first performance in 
Trieste of Prince igor with Rolando Panerai in the title role, Iselle Favati as Jaroslavna, 
Gina Consolandi as Konchakovna, Alfredo Vernetti as Vladimir, and Christoff as 
Galitzky and Konchak ; Capuana conducted. Fra Diavolo was given on December 17 
with a cast that included Ondina Otta, Vittoria Palombini, Agostino Lazzari, Renato 
Ercolani, Enrico Campi and Alfredo Marriotti, conductor Capuana; and Don Carlo 
is scheduled for production on January 5 with Pili Martorell, Miriam Priazzini, 
Roberto Turrini, Panerai, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni and Antonio Massaria, conductor 
Mario Rossi. 


Malta 


The autumn season at the Radio City Opera House opened on November 19 with 
a performance of Mascagni’s Jris with Miki Koiwai in the title role, Arnaldo Vol- 
tolini as Osaka, Ernesto Vezzosi as Kyoto and Bruno Cioni as II Cieco; this was 
followed by Rigoletto (Maria Grazia Folghieri, Giuseppe Savio, Orazio Gualtieri, 
Cioni), Manon (Elena Rizzieri, Savio, Vezzosi, Ugo Novelli), Madama Butterfly 
(Rizzieri, Savio,{Piero Francia), Norma (Floriana Cavalli, Rina Finotti, Berto Russo, 
Novelli), J/ Barbiere di Siviglia (Folghieri, Antonio Costantino, Anselmo Colzani, 


Cioni) and Refice’s Cecilia (Cavalli, Finotti, Russo, Cioni, Vezzosi). 
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Portugal 


Lisbon. San Carlos Theatre. The 1956 season is due to open on January 27 
with a performance of Parsifal conducted by George Sebastian with Martha Médl, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Ludwig Weber and Gustav Neidlinger. This will be followed 
by Salome (&ige Borkh, Bernd Aldenhoff, Alexander Welitsch), Euryanthe (Borkh, 
Hertha Wilfert), Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni. Details of the Italian part of 
of the season will follow next month. 


Spain 

Barcelona. The 1955-1956 season at the Teatro Liceo opened on November 5 
with the first performance in Spain of Pizzetti’s Debora e Jae/e in the presence of the 
composer. The cast included Clara Petrella, Margaret Mas, Renato Gavarini 
and Saturno Meletti. Angelo Questa conducted and Augusto Cardi produced. 
This was followed by Ofello with Mario del Monaco in the title role, Mary Curtis 
as Desdemona and Giuseppe Taddei as Iago. Other works to be heard include 
Lucia di Lammermoor, L’Elisir d’ Amore, Pagliacci, Madama Butterfly, Fedora, Il 
Segreto di Susanna, The Consul, Orfeo, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Fidelio, 
Tannhduser, Tristan und Isolde, Elektra, Tiefland, Samson et Dalila and Dido and 
Aeneas (first performance in Spain). The artists other than those already mentioned 
include Victoria de los Angeles, Else Fischer, Else Liebesberg, Eva Likova, Emmy 
Loose, Colette Lorand, Irmgard Meinig, Antonietta Pastori, Elda Ribetti, Traute 
Richter, Ornella Rovero, Marianne Schech, Astrid Varnay; Elsa Cavelti, Elisabeth 
Héngen, Gloria Lane, Elena Nicolai, Ruth Siewert, Pilar Torres; Hans Beirer, 
Anton Dermota, Murray Dickie, Carlos Guichandut, Gianni Poggi, Giacinto 
Prandelli, Gianni Raimondi, Glauco Scarlin, Ludwig Suthaus, Ramon Vinay, Erich 
Zimmermann; Manuel Ausensi, Edmond Hurschell, Aldo Protti, Otto Wiener; 
Carlo Badioli, Luis Corbella, Walter Kreppel, Arnold van Mill and Ernst Wiemann. 
The conductors are Artur Apelt, Laszlo Halasz, Wilhelm Loibner, Leopold Ludwig, 
Angelo Questa, Ugo Rapalo and Nino Verdi; the producers Augusto Cardi, Alfred 
Jerger, Leopold Sachse, Oscar Saxida-Sassi, Ernest August Schneider and Juan 
German Schroder. 


Switzerland 


St Gallen. The Stadttheater is celebrating its 150th anniversary. Two works 
given during the 1805-6 season, Cherubini’s Les Deux Journées and Die Zauberfléte, 
will be heard during the current season. The rest of the repertory includes Dido and 
Aeneas, Orfeo, Cosi fan tutte, Der Waffenschmied, Der fliegende Holldnder, L’ Heure 
Espagnole and Amelia al Ballo. 


Obituary 


Helmi Rau. The death of this colaratura soprano of the Cologne Opera occurred 
on July 16, at Essen. She was still in her thirties, and had a promising career before 
her. She sang at Hanover after the war and then went to Cologne in 1949. Her 
roles included Queen of the Night, Constanze, Zerbinetta and Gilda. 


Maria Farneti. The death of this famous soprano occurred in San Varano on 
October 17, in her 78th year. Her career lasted from 1906 until 1930 and she sang 
widely in italy, South America, Russia and elsewhere. Her repertory included 
Mimi, Santuzza, Suzel, Tosca, Alice Ford, Loreley, Iris, Desdemona, Butterfly 
and Madame Sans-Géne. 


Bernardo De Muro. The death of this tenor occurred in Rome on October 27. 
He was 74. He sang widely in Europe and America, and was famous in such parts 
as Radames, Chénier and Folco in Mascagni’s /sabeau. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 
DIE ZAUBERFLOETE (Mozart). Two recordings: 


DECCA HMV 
Pamina Hilde Giiden Tiana Lemnitz 
Queen of the Night Wilma Lipp Erna Berger 
Papagena Emmy Loose Irma Beilke 
First Lady Judith Hellwig Hilde Scheppan 
Second Lady Christa Ludwig Elfride Marherr 
Third Lady Hilde Réssl-Majdan Rut Berglund 
First Boy Dorothea Siebert Irma Beilke 
Second Boy Ruthilde Boesch Carla Spletter 
Third Boy Eva Borner Rut Berglund 
Tamino Léopold Simoneau Helge Roswaenge 
Papageno Walter Berry Gerhard Hiisch 
Sarastro Kurt Béhme Wilhelm Strienz 
Speaker Paul Schéffler Walter Grossmann 
Monostatos August Jaresch Heinrich Tessmer 
First Priest Erich Majkut Ernst Fabbry 
Second Priest Harald Préglhéf * Walter Grossmann 
First Armed Man Joseph Gostic Heinrich Tessmer 
Second Armed Man Ljubomir Pantscheff Walter Grossmann 


DECCA. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Vienna State Opera Chorus. Karl 

Bohm. LXT 5085-7. 

HMV. Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Favres Soloisten Vereinigung. Sir 

Thomas Beecham, Bart. ALP 1273-5. 

In addition to the two recordings above, one of which of course is a reissue of 
the 1938 Beecham performance on 78s, there is also in existence the Columbia 
version conducted by Karajan (33CX 1013-5) with Seefried, Lipp, Loose, Dermota, 
Kunz, Weber, Klein and London in the leading roles. None of these sets is com- 
pletely satisfactory, and none of them includes one word of dialogue. Of course 
we do not want all the dialogue, but after all The Magic Flute is an opera, and just 
to have all the musical numbers coming one after the other like a concert recital 
does not give the illusion that one is hearing an operatic performance. 

Of the three conductors I find Beecham, with his infinite detail and delicacy, 
his spacious but never sluggish tempi, and his obvious love for the music, by far 
the most satisfying. Béhm’s reading, especially in the Sarastro scenes, is plodding 
and heavy, while Karajan, although technically impeccable, seems to lack soul. 
I likewise find the Pamina of the Beecham set is the best of the three. By comparison 
with Giiden and Seefried, Lemnitz may be a trifle on the heavy side (after all she 
was a Countess, an Elsa and a Sieglinde), but her heart-felt singing of this role is 
one of the great things of our time. Giiden is by comparison artificial and un- 
moving, as in her Susanna and Zerlina, while Seefried when she recorded the 
Columbia performance was ir fluttery voice. Of the three Taminos I find Simoneau’s 
virile but un-German singing of the part the most satisfactory; Roswaenge is rough 
and loud, and Dermota too honeyed. All the Papagenos are first rate; I think 
Walter Berry on Decca, who has more voice than Kunz, and more charm than 
Hiisch, is probably the best. Neither Queen of the Night (Lipp sings on both Decca 
and Columbia) is convincing. We still await a really beefy dramatic-coloratura. 
Loose and Beilke are both excellent as Papagena. None of the Sarastros however 
will really pass muster. Strienz has a fine natural voice but is an unpolished 
singer; Weber’s great intelligence and integrity help him to get into the skin of the 
role but his lower notes are not all they once were; and Béhme is altogether woolly 
and uninspired. Klein’s Monostatos on Columbia is by far the best; and although 
all sets of Ladies and Boys are good, Columbia’s Three Ladies (Jurinac, Ziegler 
and Schiirhoff) carry the day. On the Decca set it is the scenes with Papageno, the 
Ladies and Boys, and the Armed Men that give the greatest pleasure. So it will 
be seen that it is not easy to advise the prospective purchaser. The ideal set, of 
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course, would contain elements from all three performances here under review. 
If one wants the technical brilliance of the 1950’s then obviously the choice is 
between the Decca and Columbia, with my vote going to Decca because of its 
Papageno, Tamino, and all the minor roles. But if the listener is prepared to sacrifice 
post-war technical achievements for Beecham’s superb conducting, then it is 
HMV everytime; and that is what my choice would be anyway. H.D.R. 

DER FLIEGENDE HOLLAENDER (Wagner), with Annelies Kupper (Senta), 
Sieglinde Wagner (Mary), Wolfgang Windgassen (Erik), Josef Metternich (Hol- 
lander), Josef Greindl (Daland), Ernst Hafliger (Steuermann). RIAS Symphony 
Orchestra, Berlin. RIAS Kammerchor. Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. DGM 18063-5. 

After the rigours of Tannhduser at Covent Garden, it was with a sense of relief 
that I turned to this opera, always one of my favourites. I wish the pleasure I 
got from this performance had equalled the anticipatory pleasure, but unfortunately 
this was not so. Fricsay is a vehement conductor, and drives his forces somewhat 
ruthlessly; this has a disastrous effect on Kupper, whose musical and often at- 
tractive voice sounds distorted; and she displays a pronounced tremolo. Met- 
ternich, whose Dutchman London opera-goers will remember from 1950, is not by 
nature a Hollander; the bright Verdi baritone is out of place here, and the tragic 
overtones are quite lacking. Greindl is excellent as-Daland, and Windgassen in 
good form as Erik; the Steersman and Mary are both first rate. Recording is 
not quite Deutsche Grammophon’s best, but very good none the less. Perhaps 
Hotter will one day record the title role for us. H.D.R. 

LA DAMNATION DE FAUST (Berlioz), with Suzanne Danco (Marguerite), 
David Poleri (Faust), Martial Singher (Mephistophélés), Donald Gramm (Brander), 
McHenry Boatwright (A Voice). Boston Symphony Orchestra. Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society. Charles Miinch. HMV ALP 1225-7. 

Berlioz wrote his Damnation of Faust as a * dramatic legend ’ in four parts for the 
concert platform, and as such it received its first performance under the composer 
in Paris in 1846. It was Raoul Gunzbourg who adapted the work for the opera 
stage and produced it at Monte Carlo in 1894 with Jean de Reszke as Faust. It 
has been given in operatic form in America (North and South), London under 
Beecham in 1933 with Gina Cigna, Giovanni Voyer and Cesare Formichi, and 
fairly frequently in Italy, while it has reached more than 300 performances at the 
Paris Opéra. It does not concern us now whether or no this piece succeeds on the 
operatic stage, for the musical performance here under review is a superb one. 
Indeed this is one of the most exciting and distinguished of recent recordings. 
Other than perhaps Beecham, there is no one I would rather have to conduct 
Berlioz than Charles Miinch, and with the magnificent Boston Orchestra he pro- 
duces some brilliant results, though he does not get all the poetry out of the quieter 
Passages. 

Martial Singher is an aristocratic singer in the great French tradition; time has 
dealt kindly with his voice, and he makes Mephistophélés both suave and sinister. 
Poleri is in good form as Faust, and does not force as he was apt to do in Edinburgh 
last summer. Danco gives us a simple Marguerite and as usual sings with con- 
sumate artistry. The quality of the recording is excellent, and the harshness 
sometimes apparent in American recordings is mercifully absent. H.D.R. 

MIREILLE (Gounod), with Janette Vivalda (Mireille), Christine Jacquin (Clém- 
ence), Madeleine Ignal (Vincenette), Christiane Gayraud (Taven), Nicolai Gedda 
(Vincent), Michel Dens (Ourrias), André Vessiéres (Ramon), Marcello Cortis (Am- 
broise), Robert Tropin (Ferryman). Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire. Chorus of the Aix-en-Provence Festival. André Cluytens. COLUMBIA 
33CX 1299-1301. 

Michel Carré based his libretto to Mireille on the poem by Frédéric Mistral, 
the Provengal poet, called Mireio, and appropriately enough the Aix-en-Provence 
Festival included this work in their 1954 programme, playing it in the open-air 
in the Val d’Enfer (where part of the opera is set) at Les Baux. The version used 
is that which Reynaldo Hahn did for the 1939 Opéra-Comique revival, and which 
really returns to the original version of 1864 (after its premiére Gounod eliminated 
much of the second act and gave the piece a happy ending). The famous Waltz 
written for Miolan-Carvalho has no place in this version, and in the present recording 
is added as a bonne-bouche at the end. 
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Left, Boris Christoff as Philip II; right, Tito Gobbi as Rodrigo, in *Don Carlos’ 


Despite the fine playing of the orchestra and loving conducting by Cluytens, I 
find the piece a trifle long-winded, and feel that it needs even better singing than it 
gets here if it is to cut much ice with an Anglo-Saxon audience. Janette Vivalda 
is a very good, typical French soprano of no great charm, who sings well enough, 
and who certainly knows what to do with this kind of music. Gedda is a distin- 
guished Vincent, and sings with real elegance, giving more pleasure than the usual 
French tenor one would hear in the role. Michel Dens is in every way an excellent 
Ourrias, and the smaller parts are all well done. If then you like this kind of music 
and opera, this is well worth having. It’s all a matter of personal taste. H.D.R. 

DON CARLOS (Verdi), with Antonietta Stella (Elisabeth de Valois), Elena 
Nicolai (Eboli), Loretta di Lelio (Tebaldo), Orietta Moscucci (Heavenly Voice), 
Mario Filippeschi (Don Carlos), Tito Gobbi (Rodrigo di Posa), Boris Christoff 
(Philip IJ), Giulio Neri (Grand Inquisitor), Plinio Clabassi (A Friar), Paolo Caroli 
(Count of Lerma and Herald). Orchestra and Chorus of the Rome Opera. Gabriele 
Santini. HMV ALP 1289-92. 

Despite its occasional weaknesses, Don Carlos is a powerful and moving opera; 
the better the performance, the greater the impact on the listener; and what a wealth 
of fine music! This new recording follows the four-act Milan version of 1884, as 
is usual in Italy. We lose the Fontainebleau scene of the 1867 Paris score, which 
is a pity. But as it is, the set takes eight LP sides. 

The great things of this performance are the superb singing-acting of Christoff 
and Gobbi as Philip and Rodrigo, the beautiful sound produced by Stella in the 
quieter moments of the score, the powerful Grand Inquisitor of Neri, and the 
generally spacious and exciting conducting of Santini. 

Gobbi is at the top of his form as Rodrigo, and I doubt whether there is any 
other baritone in Italian opera today who displays such fine dramatic instinct, 
intelligence and control of voice as he does. His scene with the Queen, and the 
death scene could hardly be bettered. Christoff too is in magnificent form; the 
voice seems to have acquired an added roundness, and the pathos with which he 
imbues Philip’s great scenes are the hall-mark of the great operatic artist. When 
he is joined by Neri in the wonderful scene for King and Grand Inquisitor, and 
supported by the conductor, we have one of those unforgettable ten minutes which 
happen but rarely in an operatic performance. Filippeschi in the title role is 
disappointing, and although he tries to be artistic, his is a clumsy and unsubtle 
performance. 
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Stella has one of the most beautiful soprano voices in Italian opera today, and 
in addition an even scale; but she still lacks the grand manner, so that the great 
sweeping Verdian phrases with which Elisabeth’s music abounds rather defeat her; 
I think however that this will come in the future, for Miss Stella is obviously a 
singer who has intelligence as well as a fine vocal equipment. Nicolai is another 
intelligent ang musicianly singer, but her voice lacks the sumptuousness which we 
expect of an Eboli. The smaller parts are all well done, and Orietta Moscucci 
gives a few moments of great pleasure as the Heavenly Voice at the end of the 
auto-da-fe scene. The recording favours singers more than orchestra, but the 
overall impression is highly satisfactory, and this set will be more than welcome 
to Verdi lovers. H.D.R. 

DIE FLEDERMAUS (J. Strauss), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Rosalinde), 
Rita Streich (Adéle), Luise Martini (Ida), Nicolai Gedda (Eisenstein), Helmut 
Krebs (Alfred), Erich Kunz (Falke), Karl Diénch (Frank), Rudolf Christ (Orlofsky), 
Erich Majkut (Blind). Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. Herbert von Karajan. 
COLUMBIA 33CX 1309-10. 

Vocally this Fledermaus is generally superior to the Decca version; but, even 
with the spoken dialogue of the present performance, the true Viennese spirit seems 
to elude this set. Krauss with his subtle use of rubato was so much more the 
Strauss conductor than the stricter Karajan is (though both are of Viennese birth): 
and although Gedda sings Eisenstein with a more beautiful tone than Patzak, the 
latter was so truly Viennese that Gedda just cannot begin to compete. Kunz 
of the present recording is a more ebullient Falke than Poell on Decca, and Dénch’s 
Frank is a masterpiece of characterization. 

Schwarzkopf’s Rosalinde is so full of gush, and she is so much the prima-donna, 
that one does not mind if the Czardas in Act II is just less than perfect. Rita 
Streich goes from strength to strength, and her Adéle, more musicianly than Lipp’s, 
is a constant joy. On the Decca set Sieglinde Wagner was not a very good Orlofsky, 
but Mr Karajan or Mr Legge apparently decided to have a male-voice Orlofsky, 
and I am afraid Rudolf Christ does not begin to sound right. 

It is therefore a difficult choice; dialogue, Schwarzkopf, Streich and Kunz; 
or no dialogue, Viennese charm from Krauss and Patzak and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. I must leave the final choice to the reader. H.D.R. 


Book Reviews 


OGGIE: The Memoirs of Olga Lynn with a Foreword by Lady Diana Cooper. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 

This is a rambling autobiography by Olga Lynn (Olga Loewenthal) who studied 
with Jean de Reszke at the same time as Maggie Teyte and Edvina, and whose small 
stature somehow or other prevented her from undertaking an operatic career, 
although she did sing Musetta at Covent Garden in the 1919 season. The book is 
like a minor Debrett sprinkled with the names of aristocracy and society, and 
snobbish to a degree. It is also highly inaccurate in many of the things its author 
remembers. There is for example a, long story about Nordica at Bayreuth, where, 
according to Miss Lynn, the great American soprano was engaged to sing Isolde, 
Briinnhilde and Kundry, and sang the first two named roles; in fact she sang only 
Kundry at Bayreuth! Then Maria Brema is consistently misspelt as Bremmer; 
Jean de Reszke’s last operatic appearance is given as 1904 at Covent Garden, which 
is just four years too late. Two other serious mistatements cannot go uncorrected, 
for people will believe them to be true otherwise; the first is that Strauss often 
conducted his Rosenkavalier at Salzburg with Reinhardt and Olczewska as OkKta- 
vian and Schumann as Sophie; but the famous Lehmann, Olczewska/Reinhardt, 
Schumann, Mayr Rosenkavaliers were in London, not Salzburg, and as far as I can 
ascertain Strauss rarely conducted Rosenkavalier at Salzburg! The second deals 
with the famous first (not last) Rosenkavalier at Covent Garden in 1938, conducted 
by Erich Kleiber (not Beecham) when Lehmann was unable to go on in the middle 
of Act I—the person who took over the Marschallin was not her understudy, but 
Hilde Konetzni who happened to be in the audience that evening. H.D.R. 
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THE LIFE OF KATHLEEN FERRIER: by Winifred Ferrier. (Hamish Hamilton 

15s.) 
This sincere and often very moving life of Kathleen Ferrier, by her sister, gives 
us a vivid picture of this singer’s life and struggles, first with herself when she had 
to decide whether to give her whole life to her art, and then with the terrible disease 
that finally killed her. Although the book is not a literary masterpiece—and after 
all why should it be?—it certainly will hold the reader enthralled. The close artistic 
relationship that flowered into friendship between Kathleen Ferrier and such artists 
as Bruno Walter, John Barbirolli, Gerald Moore and Benjamin Britten is added 
testimony to the fine character that this great singer possessed. The illustrations 
are copious and well-chosen. H.D.R. 

THE LIBERTINE LIBRETTIST: A biography of Mozart's librettist Lorenzo 
Da Ponte: by April Fitzlyon. (Calder 18s.) 

This well-written, scholarly, and highly amusing biography of Da Ponte is a 
book with a wide appeal. Da Ponte’s life in Venice, Vienna, London and New 
Jersey is one of the most fantastic and amazing stories ever told; while the insight 
that this book gives into the dissolute republic of Venice at the end of the eighteenth 
century will be an eye-opener to many people. H.D.R. 


THE VIENNA OPERA HOUSE: by Heinrich Kralik. (Methuen, 63s.) 

This is a beautifully produced book with some lovely colour reproductions and 
many fine black and white pictures. The historical part is rather scrappy however, 
and the self-advertisement of the casts for the recent reopening performances, to- 
gether with the not particularly good essays on the operas, should have been sacri- 
ficed for more historical data. At 63s. this is rather an expensive book for what 
it is, and I’m not really certain that its merits outweight its weaknesses. H.D.R. 


VERDI: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC: by Carlo Gatti. (Gollancz, 21s.) 

This biography of Verdi was published in Italy twenty-five years ago—the same 
year as the great Francis Toye biography. It is now translated into English for 
the first time by Elisabeth Abbott. As a factual biography tracing the life, giving 
detailed accounts of the vicissitudes and triumphs of this greatest of Italian operatic 
composers, it is invaluable. The reports of the circumstances attendant on the 
various premiéres of the operas are most fascinating. There is however no scholarly 
analysis of the operas, nor musical appraisal of them, as in Toye’s book. Perhaps 
one day some enterprising publisher will let us have the Franz Werfel-Paul Stefan 


Verdi, the Man and His Letters which has been available in America since 1942. 
H.D.R. 


FANFARE FOR ERNEST NEWMAN edited by Herbert van Thal. (Arthur 
Barker, 21s.) 

This is an expensive little volume issued to celebrate Ernest Newman’s eighty- 
seventh birthday. It is not really very well arranged: there appears to be no theme 
of any kind going through it. It contains two lengthy essays on operatic composers 
whose works are due for a real revival, Donizetti and Meyerbeer, by Professor Dent 
and Martin Cooper; but the real prizes are Philip Hope-Wallace’s amusing * Etude ” 
an account of his early opzra going in small French provincial towns, and Winton 
Dean’s excellent study of Bizet’s Ivan IV. H.D.R. 

A PICTORIAL TREASURY OF OPERA IN AMERICA: by Daniel Blum. 
(Greenberg, New York, $10.) ‘ 

For those people, like myself, who love photographs of singers, this book contains 
some rare treasures. For those, who also like myself, are sticklers for accuracy, 
there are also one or two things that will annoy. It is fun to have pictures of Gigli 
as Manrico, and Dal Monte as Butterfly, but then they never sang the parts in 
America! Andreas Dippel’s Parsifal looks amazingly like Siegmund, and Maria 
Jeritza’s Thais is really Tosca; and did Elisabeth Rethberg ever sing Adina? And 
if she did, did she look like Majenka? There are also some wonderful captions, 
my favourites being ‘Margarete Matzeauer as the wily Dalila’ and a scene from 
Thais entitled ‘A night of debauchery’. Yet there are some wonderful pictures of 
famous productions of Les Huguenots, La Juive, Zauberflote (a real gem here with 
Destinn, Lankow and Slezak), Fedora (Jeritza and Martinelli) and Giordano’s 
Madame Sans-Géne (Farrar, Martinelli and Amato). H.D.R. 
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OPERA ANNUAL 1955-1956: edited by Harold Rosenthal. (Calder 21s.) 
It is good to learn from the editor, Harold Rosenthal, that last year’s experimental 
publication was so successful that the Annual has come to stay and that already it 
is more embracing in its surveys of the year’s operas. Whether an Annual is the 
place for a reassessment of past composers or essays on contemporaries (unless 
inspired, as’ is no doubt intended, by some outstanding production) is perhaps 
debatable: but quite rightly the present Annual centres on Mozart, the bicentenary 
of whose birth falls on January 27, 1956—a date which is nowhere mentioned, no 
doubt because every reader must know it! 


After an Introduction by Irmgard Seefried, in which she rightly insists on what 
many Mozart singers forget—that the recitatives should be merged into the arias with 
dramatic feeling, Edward J. Dent amusingly sketches the growth of ‘The Modern 
Cult of Mozart’ from London’s first Mozart opera in 1806 to present-day 
Glyndebourne, where ‘even the paeonies have swelled heads’: he rightly disparages 
the Patti-Italian Opera performances and the heavy German interpretations, and 
praises Stanford, Beecham, Cambridge, the Old Vic and others for proving that 
Mozart, as in his own day, can still excite the gallery as well as titillate the 
connoisseurs. . 


Nearly half the remainder of the Annual is concerned with the singing, the 
producing and the conducting of Mozart operas in various countries. Of the 
recollections by eight Mozart singers Maria Ivogiin’s are perhaps the most per- 
ceptive, while Jarmila Novotna rightly comments on Mozart’s stage sense, but 
surprisingly thinks Cherubino ‘ecstatically free of the mortal coil’! Gétz Friedrich’s 
article on ‘Walter Felsenstein as a Mozart Producer’ (translated by Terence Casey) 
should be studied by ail producers, though I think few artists could learn to feel 
hate by pretending to strangle someone—even the producer. John Pritchard’s 
article on ‘Conducting Mozart’ is also first-rate—his analysis of the Figaro second-act 
Finale is a lesson for manv ‘musical’ conductors (though Susanna surely never 
‘minced’ into a room) and is a tribute to Busch’s example (though we may deplore 
his Brahmsian recitative accompaniments). 

The only facet of Mozart opera performances that is not discussed is designing. 
There are certainly many pictures—some in colour—of both costumes and scenes, 
but these are curiously fuzzy (perhaps because of the paper on which they are 
reproduced) and are the least satisfying part of the Annual: however, they are clear 
enough to show many varied styles, ranging from the weirdness of the 1818 
Zauberfléte through the oppressive ostentation of that domestic opera Cosi fan tutte 
at Prague (where the naturalistic Don Giovanni skilfully allows the actors to 
dominate) to Wilma Lipp’s space-ship Queen of the Night. But it would have been 
interesting to have had an historical article on Mozart décor or some personal views 
by a modern Mozart designer. 


The other Mozart articles—by Vittorio Gui, David Franklin, Cenek Gardavsky, 
Hermann Friess and Karl Béhm—are not to be ignored, and Andrew Porter's 
criticial discography of ‘Mozart Complete Opera Recordings’ will be welcomed by 
all discophilists, though some may feel that the limited amount of linking dialogue 
or recitative that he seems to think adequate is either unnecessary or insufficient. 

The Annual also includes reports on recent opera activities in London, the U.S.A 
and, for the first time, Eastern Europe (all rather cataloguey except for Cecil Smith's 
vivid commentary on London), and interesting articles on the new Vienna 


Staatsoper, Maurice Lehmann and the Paris Opéra, and Menotti’s new Saint of 


Bleecker Street, the production of which James Hinton Jr appreciates, though his 
valuation of the work itself is indecisive. 

Finally there are lists of present artists and repertoires in eighty-four opera-houses 
of the world, of forty-three operatic premiéres and casts in the last year, as well as 
premiéres previously omitted, of Mozart artists of our time, and an obituary for 
the past year. 

All in all this year’s Annual provides enough information, reminiscence and data 
to intrigue all tastes and will certainly make the reader look forward to next year’s, 
with the hope that more contributors may be found with as vivid a pen or as 
interesting material as the best in the present volume. Dennis Arundell 
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Opera Diary 


Oxford Town Hall. Fidelio (November. 6) 

Because of her physique Elizabeth Crook is unlikely to be seen on the 
stage as Leonore. The opportunity of hearing her sing the part would almost 
have been enough to justify the concert version of Beethoven's Fidelio at 
Oxford, even had its all-round level of performance not been so high. The 
performers were the Chelsea Opera Group—professional soloists, amateur 
chorus, mixed amateur-and-professional orchestra—under Colin Davis. 
Welding this mixture of forces into a true ensemble, Mr Davis showed himself 
a real catch for whatever opera company is wise enough to grab him. The 
musical impetus was maintained throughout, the dramatic points well made, 
the balance nearly always true. Experience will quickly show this young 
conductor how in addition he may allow a little more latitude to soloists to 
ease delivery. Rightly, in this context, he omitted the spoken dialogue. 
Mistakenly, he chose to perform the work in German: where such a good 
translation as Dent’s exists, it was a mistake for an English company not to 
profit by the greater impact it has on an English-speaking audience. 

A fine-toned and flexible performance by James Atkins as Rocco made 
it a pity to cut out his ‘Gold’ aria, and there was also a charming Marzelline 
in Jeannette Sinclair. But Elizabeth Crook was truly the heroine of the 
performance. After a doubtful start in the quartet she rose to sustain the 
eloquence of the part magnificently. That high B flat, when Leonore inter- 
poses herself between Florestan and Pizarro, can never have come out more 
A little more shading of expression elsewhere, and this will be a 


thrillingly. 
Arthur Jacobs 


vocal performance of the first rank. 


Covent Garden. Ote/lo (November 15 and 22) 

These were the fifth and seventh of this season’s Otello performances. It 
was interesting to see and hear how everyone was more relaxed than on the 
opening night, and how what already on October 17 was a highly integrated 
production, still gave one the impression of being the finest all-round operatic 
effort at post-war Covent Garden. 

There are still one or two places where Kubelik does not bring out all that 
one wants to hear in the score, and nowhere is this as noticeable as in the 
double bass passage which heralds Otello’s entrance in the last act; on each 
occasion when I have heard this this season, it did not make the effect that 
it should. 

Vinay was in tremendous voice on November 15, and gave more than on the 
opening night; if not quite at the top of his form at the last of this season's 
performances, he nevertheless confirmed that he is one of the great Otellos in 
operatic history. Brouwenstijn goes from strength to strength, and her 
singing, surer in intonation than previously, was on a very high level. Iago is 
now well in Kraus’s voice, and he dominates all the scenes in which he 
appears. At the last performance Ezio Boschi, replacing the indisposed 
John Lanigan, offered a competent Cassio, but made us realise what an 
excellent interpreter of that role Lanigan is. The audiences at all these per- 
formances have been of capacity size, and we look forward to the return of 


H.D.R. 


this piece to the repertory as soon as possible. 
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Sadler’s Wells. Cosi fan tutte (November 17) 
The wartime production of Cosi fan tutte, ‘supervised’ now by John 

Donaldson, still holds the stage at Sadler’s Wells. It is a nice performance, 
free from fussiness, finding its fun from within words and music and not 
drawing of quirky, irrelevant business (such as that at Munich, for example, 
where the sisters are made to gobble, in a horribly greedy way, a huge box of 
chocolates during ‘Prenderd quel brunettino’). The Reverend Marmaduke E. 
Browne’s charming translation wears well, and over the years its little 
weaknesses have been patched. ‘Come scoglio’, for example, which used 
to be ‘Firm as rock’ (with the last note of Mozart’s phrase simply omitted), 
now becomes: 

Firm and rocklike, 

And conquered never, 

Surge the tempest 

Around us ever. ; 
There was also an interesting (and surely quite justifiable) change in the 
score. When the two men discover the plot to their ladies, you remember, 
Guglielmo quotes ‘Il core vi dono’ and both recall the Mesmeric magnet, 
but before this Ferrando sings a phrase, ‘Ah, voi s*inchina’, which by rights 
should have occurred earlier in the opera but which hasn't. One assumes 
that it disappeared at some early stage: on this occasion the ‘pseudo-echo’ 
was replaced by a real one, of ‘Fra gli amplessi’. 

Jennifer Vyvyan sang Fiordiligi, cleanly, with good elocution, but without 
much charm; there was something rather angular about both her tone and 
her stage-presence. Anna Pollak’s Dorabella was as polished and crisply 
stylish as ever, and Marion Studholme’s Despina as nimble and attractive. 
Ferrando and Guglielmo, Rowland Jones and Denis Dowling, were capable, 
and Owen Brannigan might be a splendid Alfonso if only he did not equate 
a comic role with spreading his feet apart and bouncing from the knees. 
There is too much jocularity, not enough wit; the gentleman’s relish is spread 
too thick. Edric Cundell conducted neatly and unobtrusively. A.P. 


Covent Garden. La Traviata (November 26) 

This is the seventh season in which La Traviata has been given by the 
resident company at Covent Garden, and it introduced the tenth Violetta 
since 1949 (almost equalling the eleven Queens of the Night we've heard!). 
London's best post-war Violetta was undoubtedly Carosio in 1946, closely 
approached by Virginia Zeani at the Stoll in 1953; our list also includes 
Schwarzkopf, Schymberg, Lipp, Lorand and a number of lesser lights. Where 
does Miss Lorengar stand? Hers was probably the best sung Violetta we 
have so far heard; Miss Lorengar has one of the most beautiful voices I have 
heard for a long time, and the ease with which she was able to cope with the 
music came as something of a relief after years of not having this role 
adequately sung at Covent Garden. But there I am afraid one’s pleasure 
stopped, for at the moment this young Spanish girl has not begun to get into 
the skin of the role; pathos and emotion seem to mean very little to her; 
the only times we were moved were when Verdi's music itself moved us; in a 
word, there was hardly the slightest attempt to act with the voice. Some 
people may say this really does not matter when at last there was a singer who 
could sing Violetta’s music and who was able to produce such ravishing 
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sounds. I would say that just because Miss Loringar possesses vocal gold, it 
will be the greatest tragedy if she cannot become a great singer in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

Richard Lewis sang Alfredo during the 1950-51 season. and it was a 
pleasure to welcome him back to Covent Garden in a repertory opera; but 
he was rather ill at ease. and vocally not in his best form. He won a deserved 
round of applause for his singing of the caballetta after ‘De miei bollenti 
spiriti’ in Act II. Jess Walters gave a rather rougher account than is his wont 
of Germont pére’s music; but Barbara Howitt and Dermot Troy both 
deserve mention for their acting and singing as Flora and Gastone. The 
casting of Josephine Veasey as Annina showed once more that there are really 
no such things as unimportant parts in opera—all roles deserve to be well-cast 
and well sung. 

John Pritchard’s reading was lethargic; there was a lack of rhythmical 
control, and although there were moments of beautiful playing the whole 
thing was too erratic for the singers’ comfort or the audience’s enjoyment. 

And what of Guthrie’s unmusical production and Fedorovitch’s musical- 
comedy and chocolate-box settings? The sooner both are scrapped in favour 
of something new the better! How much longer are we to see Violetta jump 
on and off sofas, and the chorus in the two party scenes weaving figures and 
making patterns that are more suited to Drury Lane than Covent Garden? 
And when will Covent Garden let us hear Violetta, Alfredo and Germont in 
favour of Marguerite, Armand and Duval? Or perhaps they should really be 
consistent and go the whole hog and give us Saint-Gaudens instead of the 
Marquis, Arthur de Varville instead of the Baron, and Olympe and Nanine 
instead of Flora and Annina! H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. La Bohéme (December 2) 

In a sense this was Rafael Kubelik’s most important undertaking to date 
at Covent Garden—important for the immediate future of the Opera House. 
The fate of the Italian repertory must always be a particular concern of 
operagoers. Both The Bartered Bride and Otello were hors d’oeuvres in Mr 
Kubelik’s practical exposition of policy, Bride because it is a national piece 
from his own native land, Ofe//o because it has been a rarity here since the 
war, and because it is something of a gala opera in any case. Attention to and 
affection for the bread-and-butter Italian operas is what we have chiefly 
needed at Covent Garden since the formation of the present company. 
Kempe’s conduct of Butterfly was a favourable omen, and now here was the 
Musical Director himself to direct the most popular of all Puccini’s works. 
The performance left three strong impressions: Christopher West’s production 
is in good state, and the stage ensemble well groomed; Kubelik obtained a 
consistently beautiful balance of sound, with ravishing string tone, lovely 
phrasing, and moving effect in all the love music; his tempi were consistently 
on the slow side, sometimes (“Mi chiamano Mimi’) effectively, but often with 
a sluggish effect that took most of the lustre from Act II and the start of 
Act IV. Generally the performance sustained hope that the old favourites 
are not going to be left to jog along under their own steam. If only Kubelik 
would inject as much life into the allegros as there was tenderness in the 
andante and lento music! I shall not quickly forget the magical realization 
of the first appearance of Mimi’s theme, as it stole its way upward on the 
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woodwind, on tenterhooks, in a glowing haze of accompaniment. It was a 
pleasure also to note that he gives cantilena time to breathe, and allows the 
singers to shape the climaxes of their phrases. 

Only two members of the cast were new to their roles: Adéle Leigh’s 
Musetta was delightful to watch, charming and touched with a poise that 
explained her effect on counsellors and noblemen, a nicely gauged character- 
ization; on the first night her voice had lost its bloom, and was slightly wiry 
in quality at times—tet us hope this is only temporary, like the cold which had 
taken the ring out of John Lanigan’s voice. Forbes Robinson accedes to 
Colline, and touches off the part cleverly, making the highfalutin’ phraseology 
sound pleasantly whimsical and not simply stupid as it often does (though 
‘tonsorial artist’ has been turned into ‘barber's razor’), and singing the Coat 
Song most sensitively. 

Lanigan and Elsie Morison are a charming, natural pair of lovebirds— 
their courtship in Act I seemed convincingly spontaneous—and she is still 
deepening an already touching and beautifully ‘sung portrayal; she was in 
excellent voice, and had shed a few unsuitable vocal mannerisms, with 
advantage to her individuality as an artist. Jess Walters and Geraint Evans 
are the familiar, admirable Marcello and Schaunard. Howell Glynne made a 
sweet old fuddy-duddy of Benoit. The next thing to look forward to is a 
Traviata, Trovatore or Rigoletto conducted by either Kubelik or Kempe. 

W.S.M. 


Covent Garden. Tannhduser (December 3) 

In the ninth year of the existence of the Covent Garden Opera Company, 
a company which has won prestige for a fair deal to Wagner, and at the 
beginning of the reign of a new Musical Director, this production is, to put it 
mildly, a disgrace. It does harm to Wagner, to the artists involved, and to 
the Opera House. And it has probably made many people feel that they 
never wish to see Tannhduser again, which is the worst sin of all. 

Tannhduser is a romantic opera: pageantry and richness of effect (not 
incompatible with modern taste, as the 1955 Bayreuth sets show clearly) are 
a part of its appeal. The dramatic action is slow, but it can be set forth in an 
‘nteresting manner; the music is still strongly influenced by German early 
Romantic opera, whose simple, appealing extraversion is rather strongly 
contrasted with the greater intensity of the mature Wagner, heard when the 
Parisian revisions slide in. 

It was a grave, indeed disastrous, error to entrust the décors to an artist 
so signally out of spirit with the piece, and with the period of its conception. 
Ralph Koltai, in an unguarded moment, evidently let slip some nonsense 
about post-war Germany and the Nuremberg trials. This is so irrelevant 
that it had obviously to be ignored. None of his settings was appropriate: 
Venusberg a back passage in a dingy hotel, the beautiful valley a grim pass 
peopled with leafless thorns (to unloving eyes they came more and more to 
resemble primitive telegraph poles), the Hall of Song something out of space 
fiction (what were the nobles doing sitting on biscuit tins?). Stage directions 
were ignored wholesale by designer and also producer (no novelty, but that 
is no reason why the public should meekly accept the impertinent pre- 
sumption which claims to know better than Wagner, who was a more con- 
summate man of the theatre than anyone now living). Summer Austin’s 
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Houston Rogers 


Above: The guests having assembled, the Minnesingers are about 
to draw lots to decide who will open the contest of song. Below: 
The closing moment of the opera. Both from the new production 
of *Tannhduser’ at Covent Garden 


conception of the staging was unremarkable save for its sins of omission and 
prevailing dullness; even the Grand March was clumsily managed. 

Having decided to sing the opera in Ernest Newman’s translation, it was 
foolish to import a Tannhauser from Germany who not only suffered the 
disadvantages of an ugly voice and an incompetent method of tone pro- 
duction, but had only the vaguest idea of English pronunciation (I cling to the 
hope that he sounds more effective when singing-his own language), and a 
Venus whose vocal art is distinguished, not for its sensuous richness, but its 
high intelligence. Totally miscast (for she is a Fricka and Brangane, not a 
Sieglinde), Maria von Ilosvay was coldly and ineffectively produced. Jess 
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Above: (1. to r.) Sylvia Fisher (Elisabeth), Wilhelm Ernest (Tannhduser), 


Houston Rogers 


Maria 


von Ilosvay (Venus). Below; (1. to r.) Frederick Dalberg (Landgrave), Josephine 


Veasey (Shepherd), Jess Walters (Wolfram) 





TANNHAUSER 


at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on November 21, 1955. 


Naiads, Nymphs and Bacchantes. 
The Covent Garden Chorus, Opera Ballet and Orchestra. 
Conductor: Rudolf Kempe. 





Opera in three acts; words and music by Richard Wagner; English version by Ernest 
Newman. Scenery and costumes by Ralph Koltai; produced by Sumner Austin. 
Choreography by Kenneth Macmillan; lighting by Christopher West. New production 


Tannhauser .. Wilhelm Ernest 
Venus ‘ : ‘ : Maria von Ilosvay 
A Shepherd . eit = ae Josephine Veasey 
Hermann, Landgrave of Thuringia _ : hae . Frederick Dalberg 
Walther von der Vogelweide : ... William McAlpine 
Biterolf ‘ ; - a Forbes Robinson 
Wolfram von E schenbach ‘ ‘ ‘ ° Jess Walters 
Heinrich der Schreiber abel aie _ ... Raymond Nilsson 
Reinmar von Zweter ... Michael Langdon 
Elisabeth, niece of the Landgrave << “ - Sylvia Fisher 
Four Noble Pages ... ; oo Joan Carlyle, Alexandra Cook, 
Josephine Veasey, Lilian Simmons 

Principal Dancers . Julia Farron, Gilbert Vernon 


Chorus of Thuringian Nobles, Knights ‘and Ladies, Elder and Younger Pilgrims, Sirens, 
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Walters is not by nature suited to the warm and confident music and bearing 
of Wolfram; he did much to convey the right impression, but it was an 
assumed impersonation from the start (I heard him at the end of a heavy 
week, when his voice was beginning to lose its natural /egato). Sylvia Fisher 
will probably sing Elisabeth attractively when she has learned how best to 
‘place’ the phrases—as yet there are some uncomfortable sounds. Frederick 
Dalberg’s portrayal of the Landgrave was adequate, though dully sung and, 
rather poorly enunciated. Forbes Robinson’s Biterolf and William Mc- 
Alpine’s Vogelweide were more pleasing and polished than any of these, and 
Josephine Veasey’s Shepherd most attractive of all (but what on earth was 
she doing at the end of the first act, running back on to the stage, as if she 
had lost her sheep?). 

The evening would have been even more gloomy but for Kempe’s direction 
and the orchestra’s response (the chorus was singing in a disconsolate, 
wobbly manner). Tannhiuser’s Pilgrimage, in the prelude to the third act, 
was finely played, and Kempe obtained an exciting climax at the third entry 
of ‘Ich fieh’ fiir ihn’ in the big second act ensemble. These two moments 
stood out in a predominantly lightweight, elegantly phrased reading of the 
score. Even this was not much consolation. 

Some changes of cast are envisaged before long. But this will not be 
Tannhduser until more radical changes are made to the whole presentation. 
In its most extravagant and tooth-troubled days at the end of the 40’s, 
Covent Garden thought up nothing as tasteless as this. W.S.M. 


Film: Oh Rosalinda!! 

Oh Rosalinda!! (sic), as perhaps the two exclamation marks denote, is 
heavy-fisted : a well meant British attempt to give Die Fledermaus the Carmen 
Jones treatment. In a magazine devoted to the cult of opera, it would hardly 
be in place to find reasons for thinking that some people, perhaps even many 
people, will much enjoy it, because as a class those who won't enjoy it at all 
are those who thought that Die Fledermaus, even in a poor performance, was 
an indestructible masterpiece. Its vulnerability is now much in doubt. The 
idea is to redress the story in a fantasy Vienna of the post-war Occupation, 
with Prince Orlofsky as a Soviet General, Eisenstein as a French Colonel 
(a part to which Mr Redgrave, a serious artist and as such respected, brings 
a rather frantic false gallic gaiety and his own lightweight singing voice) 
and Alfred as an Amorous American. This might work quite pleasantly if 
those who handled the pace of the film showed any notion of how to split up 
the musical numbers with the right length and weight of dialogue. One 
knows that, in the theatre, the spoken dialogue if taken too slowly kills the 
sparkle in the musical pattern as a whole. Here, the dialogue and acting and 
gross artificial farcicality are such that the musical shape of the piece is 
massacred. Snippet by snippet the score, played by the Wiener Philhar- 
moniker and by no means badly sung (e.g. Sari Barabas as the voice of 
Rosalinde), comes quite well off the sound track. It is the look of the pictures 
themselves—a gaudy milliner’s window of a Vienna in Hein Heckroth’s 
crudest apple greens and sapphire blues—that detracts from positive pleasure 
given by the music. However, if one considers it—or tries to—the other way 
round, then the combining of the sexual allure, the ‘foreigners’ joke, and the 
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Associated British Pictures 
Two scenes from the film ‘Oh Rosalinda!!’. Above: Ludmilla Tcherina as 


Rosalinda and Anneliese Rothenberger as Adele. Below: Michael Redgrave 
as Eisenstein, Ludmilla Tcherina as Rosalinda and Anton Walbrook as Falke 





army life cuckoldry—all things we passionately go to the cinema for—with 
tunes which many people know vaguely but might hardly be able to label as 
coming from anything with so outlandish a name as ‘Dye Fleeder-what’s it’, 
may conceivably make converts to the whole idea of operetta. It strikes me 
as a Roman holiday, all the same. P. H-W. 


Amateur and Student Performances 


Ilford Town Hall. Libera Danielis Opera Society. La Traviata (November 9- 12) 

When considering a suitable role for a young singer to make her first major 
appearance in opera, one does not think first of Verdi's ill-fated Violetta. Florence 
Eldridge, a 23-year-old soprano from East Ham, tackled the part with maturity 
and assurance in this production and was justly acclaimed. She has been described 
locally as ‘a phenomenon’: this is, perhaps, excessive praise, but she does possess a 
voice of remarkable purity which is pleasing in all registers and is an intelligent 
actress. If the local council had not parsimoniously refused to aid the production 
financially (the Arts Council did provide a small grant) a guest artist might have 
been engaged and Miss Eldridge might never have had her chance. This would 
have been a pity—it is always pleasant to acclaim new talent—but the perennial 
bogey of economics did hit the company in another direction. While all on the 
stage was as polished as could reasonably be expected, the orchestra (on which every 
possible penny was spent) was decidedly inferior. It is tantalizing to reflect that 
a small guarantee from the local burgesses might have secured first-rate players. 

Miss Eldridge’s performance was well supported by Frederick James, who sang 
Alfred with charm, sincerity—and a few flat notes. His talents as an actor and the 
pleasing timbre of his voice carried him through the evening and helped to hide his 
weak intonation. David Winnard, who played the elder Germont, is an artist 
of different calibre. His acting was dignified and restrained: his singing was 
magnificent. In that splendid, surging third-act finale it was possible to pick out the 
beautiful baritone melody not because of the power with which it was sung but solely 
through its clarity. It was the third act which showed the company at its best 
(the last was finely sung but is, of course, largely plums for the principals). The 
Spanish music was used for authentic dances which a local choreographer, Antoinette 
Swift, had arranged unobtrusively but effectively: the principal dancers were Cynthia 
Sotheran and Valerie Thompson. The choral singing was precise and distinct, 
whether in whisper or full-throated bursts of sound. Flora and Annina were sung 
on alternate evenings by different members of the chorus. 

Libera Danielis’s production was of the straightforward, no-nonsense brand 
which accounts the singing the most important part of the opera. It must be 
recorded that this approach was sufficiently effective to draw a capacity audience 
to the 800-seat hall on the last night. The conductor was John Easther: charity 
bids one ascribe his many defects to youthful inexperience. Tony Bernard 
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OPERA ANNUAL, 1955-1956. We must apologise to the many readers of OPERA who 
placed their orders for the ANNUAL through the magazine, and who did not receive 
their copies until after publication date. OPERA ANNUAL is not published by OPERA 
nor by OPERA’S publishers, Rolls House Publishing Company Limited; and so we 
are not responsible for the delays that occurred. 


AN OPERATIC QUIZ. We regret a misprint in our Christmas competition of 
last month. Several entrants have correctly guessed that question 7 (a) should 
have read: ‘two brothers and a sister (tenor, bass and soprano). This question 
will not count in our marking of the —s We would also draw attention 
to the heading of question 2, ‘Trouser Roles’, i.e. Hosenrollen or ‘travesty’ parts. 
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Readers’ Letters 


Patzak’s Palestrina and Mozart's Sforzato 

Patzak’s ‘Palestrina:—My * sweeping and definite statement’ which you felt 
unable to print was introduced by the word ‘ probably’. Your own version of 
my sentence, on the other hand, was in fact unwarrantably definite. I said that 
there had probably never been a greater interpretation of any operatic role. You 
made me imply that there had certainly been greater ones. 

Mozart’s Sforzato:—Mr Temple Savage evades my refutation of his criticism 
to the extent of leaving my first point—the single-note sforzati in Haydn's sym- 
phonies and quartets, or indeed in the ‘ Magic Flute’ Overture (not to speak of 
Mozart’s own quartets)—altogether unanswered. As for the controversial * Don 
Giovanni’ passage itself, Mr Savage falls back upon what he chooses to call * the 
world’s greatest Mozart conductors’. This, of course, is a petitio principii. Since, 
however, we are now supposed to throw conductors at each other, I dutifully report 
that Bruno Walter, Furtwangler and, I am told, Gustav Mahler played the passage 
according to my interpretation. Finally, Mr Savage draws my attention to the 
dynamics of bar 5 of the *‘ Magic Flute’ Overture, thus disregarding part of my 
second point: [in the * Don Giovanni ’ passage,] * the sforzato does indeed produce 
a change of dynamics that is not liquidated until the subsequent p... In sum, my 
original letter forms a complete reply to Mr Savage's reply. 

Hans Keller, N.W.3 


‘Palestrina’ at Salzburg 

J’avais été chargé par de nombreux amis musiciens qui se trouvaient au Festival 
de Salzburg, de vous faire savoir notre disapprobation devant l'article partial et les 
opinions extrémistes tout a fait fausses de Monsieur Hans Keller sur la réprésentation 
du Palestrina de Pfitzner. J’avais omis de vous adresser cette lettre et votre dernier 
numéro me rapelle 4 ma promesse. Je tiens donc a vous faire savoir qu'il est 
difficilement admissible que vous ayez permis qu’un artiste tel que Monsieur Max 
Lorenz soit ainsi jugé par un critique aussi partisan et peu sincére. 

Monsieur Lorenz est comme vous savez un trés grand artiste qui pense ses roles 
et ne se contente pas d’imiter ses prédécesseurs. Il était donc permis 4 Monsieur 
Keller de préférer le Palestrina de Julius Patzak mais il était tout 4 fait malhonnéte 
d’écrire des lignes aussi sévéres. 

Si nous avons souvent vu et admiré Monsieur Patzak dans ce role nous avons 
aussi été saisi par l’interprétation plus humaine de Max Lorenz qui en composant 
son role a certainement beaucoup plus pensé a la véritable personnalité de Palestrina 
telle que nous la connaissons a travers les écrits qu’a la légende faite sur lui. De plus, 
vocalement bien que la tessiture du role soit parfois élevée il y a également une ligne 
de chant qui se situe dans le bas médium et le grave dans laquelle seul un ténor 
wagnérien peut se mouvoir aisiment. Et Monsieur Max Lorenz a été admirable. 

Voila des avis différents, n’est-ce pas?? 

J’aimerais que vous inscririez quelques unes de ces lignes dans votre prochain 
numéro afin que Monsieur Lorenz sache que nombreux sont ceux qui ont aimé son 
Palestrina et que le public défendra toujours ceux qui comme lui, par la valeur 
irréfutable de leur talent et de leur voix, ne devraient —_ étre jugés aussi in- 
justement. O. de Lagarue, Paris VII. 

Mr Keller’s sincerity and honesty are not in question, nor is his position as an 
authority on Palestrina. And having heard both Patzak and Lorenz sing the title-role 
in this opera, we feel compelled to declare our whole hearted concurrence in 
Mr. Keller's criticism of the latter’s performance. To describe it as ‘admirable’ must 
call for the most extreme partisanship.—Ed. 


Hans Keller comments: 

The important point about this letter is that it seems to indicate an unexpectedly 
intense interest in Pfitzner’s masterpiece among French music lovers. The old critical 
a that the appeal of Palestrina is geographically limited is beginning to 
crumble 
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Opera in English and in Italian 
I agree with your correspondent, M. Adams, and his remarks about the Gala 
performances of Italian opera at Covent Garden. But I think we are in the 
minority, as too many are indifferent to the faults of the foreign singers but are 
ever-ready to disparage and scorn the British. All three singers mentioned by 
M. Adams could sing in Italian if required (Joan Hammond did switch to Italian 
during one performance of Aida) but I would welcome the opportunity of having 
Joan Hammond singing in any language. I cannot understand why Covent Garden 
make so little use of this soprano, her appearances there are so far and few between. 
R. G. Maxsted, Radlett, Herts. 


As a visitor to London for the first time, I was quite surprised to discover the 
tradition of presenting opera in English. As an opera devotee of some six years’ 
standing, the thought of my beloved Wagner in English was not only disappointing, 
but somewhat offensive. Yet your argument in favour of singing opera in the 
language of the audience is both logical and admirable. 

Opera has been mainly responsible for my taking up the study of French, Italian, 
and Russian. I agree with you entirely that what we need are superior translations. 
However let us face it, as of now we have a sad few. Too much emphasis seems to 
be placed on word for word literal translation and not enough on phrase and 
thought. For this reason I rather enjoyed Carmen Jones, but found the Covent 
Garden production of Carmen in English most unpleasant. We must not fail to 
remember that language in itself is music. Wagner, Verdi, and Puccini were always 
critical of their librettists. The former did his own librettos and spent many hours 
labouring over them. Puccini was constantly at odds with his librettists. Verdi 
too demanded the care and genius librettos require. 

I would suggest that until we can produce translations which are more than just 
‘very good’, we are hurting opera. We are frightening opera newcomers with 
dissonant sounds caused by distorted translations. We would be asking a lot less 
of an audience to read a libretto before seeing the opera than we do now demanding 
that he sit through some tortuous attempts at English librettos. 

However, I must say I am greatly pleased with the calibre of performance at 
Covent Garden and grateful for the opportunity of paying less for better seats than 
I have ever had at the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 

Lois C. Schwartz, New York. 


In the editorial of your November number, you have some hard things to say 
about those who prefer their operas sung in the original language. While you havea 
perfect right to your opinion, if not to call those who disagree with you irrational 
and snobbish, your editorial misrepresents certain facts in support of its argument. 

You say that the ‘opera in the original’ attitude is peculiar to this country. This 
is not the case. It is sufficiently strong in the United States to dictate the policy 
of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, to speak of only one big operatic centre. 
Further, you imply that opera in the original is unknown at La Scala, Milan. This 
is equally misleading. When I was last at La Scala, in 1953, I was told by an 
official at that theatre that the policy was to have more original-language productions 
of non-Italian works. Pelléas et Mélisande was given in French while I was there, 
and Lohengrin in German, although the chorus regrettably sang in Italian, having 
had no time to study the German text. I was told that The Ring was also given 
regularly in German. 

It seems paradoxical that, while opera in the vernacular is considered ‘progressive’ 
in England, an exactly contrary policy is regarded in the nature of an enlightened 
reform in the leading Italian operatic centre. Robert Boas, S.W.1. 


I quite agree with Mr Adams about Italian names being in demand and attracting 
more publicity than names such as he mentioned. Is not this point so well 
illustrated when third rate performances by Italian opera get-to-gethers (not 
companies please) are so well attended? 

Britain or rather London has nothing to complain about the artists she has. 
What she can complain about is the use of these artists. Sadler’s Wells and Covent 
Garden still seem to wage continual war even after your magazine has pleaded 
for a truce. As you say, these companies should be brought together under one 
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head and a large repertoire sensibly divided. 

We can also complain of the appalling lack of taste of opera on television and the 
fact that only one producer has been used for numerous operas produced by the 
B.B.C. and not more than one or two T.V. outside broadcasts have been arranged 
for Covent Garden and none for Sadler’s Wells. Opera will grow faster in this 
country as s@on as people are robbed of the false impression they have of it, or are 
given. B. N. Martin-Kaye, Taplow, Bucks. 


In your Comment you speak about translations of operas as a problem peculiar 
to your country. In Holland it also is a problem, or rather it was. The Nederlandse 
Oper gives, with some exceptions (Eugene Onegin and The Bartered Bride in German), 
opera in the original languages. There is a littlke company which gives operas in 
Dutch, but neither that company nor the performances are very important. Im- 
portant is the fact that the company was created for young singers to have a link 
between the conservatory and the stage. When they go, as they hope to do, to more 
important companies in Holland or abroad, they have to relearn their roles in another 
language! 

This shows the first difficulty of translations: the singers must learn the roles in a 
number of languages, which in my opinion will be bad for the interpretation and 
takes a lot of time. A translation is always only a translation: the accent alters: 
there is a difference in the succession of the words. What I mean here is that it is 
impossible to translate and not to separate words and music. 

An opera has characteristics which alter by translation. Wagnerian operas are 
German, not only the language but as a whole. The character of the music and of 
the words become different—imagine the parlandi in Don Giovanni in German! 
I suppose you will be consistent with translations. Let us translate Pel/éas, Jeanne 
au Bucher and why not Die Winterreise? In Holland we had some years ago a 
Dutch translation of Bach’s Matthdus Passion. \t was performed perhaps three 
times, and no one speaks about it any more. 

You write that people do not understand the foreign languages. I suppose they 
do not understand their own very well if it is sung with music which was not written 
for it and it matters very little; it matters only to them, going to the theatre without 
any knowledge of what it is all about. But understanding the plot is not the most 
important thing in opera, and I do not suppose that the decision to return to the 
theatre depends on translations. You never go to // Trovatore because it is such an 
interesting story. 

On the other side I understand the difficulty of the foreign languages and I suppose 
there is no absolute conclusion. One cannot expect Covent Garden to produce The 
Bartered Bride in Czech, etc, that is clear, and therefore it is irrational to want it. But 
I should like to set forth that original language is an ideal we should strive for. 

L. J. van Gemerden, Rotterdam. 


I Due Foscari’ in Germany 

I take the liberty of referring to the notice from Stuttgart in the November issue 

of OPERA announcing a performance during the 1955-56 season of Verdi's / Due 
Foscari as the first performance of that opera in Germany. This is not quite correct. 
I myself attended the very first performance of / Due Foscari in Germany which took 
place at the Municipal Theatre Halle-an-der-Saale in February 1929. The translation 
into German was made by Dr Franz of Leipzig. Although the action of the opera 
is a rather gloomy one, the beauty of the music and its reception by the audience 
convinced me that it may be worth while to perform it in this country which, after all, 
has a special connection owing to its Byronic link. 

I should like to mention that Dr Franz was also the translator of J Masnadieri, 
which had its first German performance at Wuppertal-Elberfeld in the spring of 1928. 
I attended the first performance in Central Germany, which took place in the summer 
of 1928 at Erfurt, Thuringia. The opera was performed at a number of German 
opera houses. I have long wondered why this work, full of action and melodic 
expression, has been completely neglected by critics and producers alike. I consider 
it a worthy forerunner of // Trovatore and think that London, which was privileged 
to have Verdi here conducting the first performance in 1847 of | Masnadieri, should, 
at last, revive it and add a new page to the glories of the British Verdi-Renaissance. 

W. Harmelin, W.2. 
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NEW RECORDS 


Keep your Record Collection up to date 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


. .. Where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, including TAPES, there is also a staff of capable 
assistants all of them eager concert and opera fans, who can 
and do give really knowledgeable advice on what particular 
recording or performance is best worthy of your attention. 
This service is available to Post Customers as well as to 
Personal Callers. New L.P. records are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 

twelve records each. 

Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 

10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 

7-in. size: 6s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 

For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78’s. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what 
has become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


The Gramophone Exchange 


Midway between the Palace and Saville Theatres 


Astra House 


121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
TEMple Bar 3007 
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Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











Opera Calendar el 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 































Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
Dec 
26 Hoffmann Hansel and Gretel 
27 Carmen Rigoletto 
28 Traviata Faust 
29 Carmen Boccanegra 
30 Troilus Bartered Bride 
31 (m) ~- Hansel and Gretel 
31 (e) Ballet (1st night) Bohéme 
Jan. 
2 Ballet om 
3 Bartered Bride Boccanegra 
4 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
5 Troilus Boheme 
6 Ballet Gala Performance 
7 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
7 (e) Bohéme | Bartered Bride 
. Ballet | ~ 
10 Troilus Bartered Bride 
11 Boheme Hansel and Gretel 
{ 12 Ballet Faust 
13 Bartered Bride Don Giovanni ‘revival) 
| 14 (m) Ballet , Hansel and Gretel 
} 14 (e) Ballet Boccanegra 
16 Boheme om 
17 Ballet , Faust 
18 Ballet Don Giovanni 
19 Magic Fiute (1st night) Hansel and Gretel 
20 Ballet Rigoletto 
21 (m) Ballet -- 
21 (e) Magic Flute Don Giovanni 
23 Magic Flute — 
24 Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
25 Magic Flute Bohéme 
26 Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
27 Magic Flute (Mozart Commemoration) Don Giovanni 
28 (m) Ballet ~ 
28 (e) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
30 Ballet _— 
31 Carmen Don Giovanni 
Feb. 
1 Ballet Faust 
2 Ballet Boccanegra 
3 Ballet The Consul (revival) 
4 (m) Ballet pace 
4 (e) Carmen Cavalleria; Pagliacci 











ROYAL COURT THEATRE. Let's Make An Opera. December 19-January 14. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR JANUARY 
1 Die Frau ohne Schatten, Munich recording. Libretto, Boosey & Hawkes, 295 Regent St, W.1. 3s. 


5 Troilus and Cressida, from Covent Garden. Home Service. Libretto, O.U.P., 44 Conduit St, 
3s 6d 


8 Giulietta e Romeo (Zandonai), RAI recording. 


15 Les Caprices de Marianne (Sauguet), studio performances in French with Claudine Collart, 
16 f Michel Sénéchal and Camille Mauranne. 


22 May Night (Rimsky-Korsakov), gramophone records. 
27 Idomeneo, from Salzburg, Mozart Bicentenary performance. 
29 Die Frau ohne Schatten, Munich recording. Repeat performance. 


INTERNATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION : Opera Concerts January 12 and 29, Central Hall 
Coventry & De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea. Gramophone Recital, January 18, White Rock 
Pavilion, Hastings. 
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Verdi's 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 


as AIDA 


RICHARD TUCKER 
as RADAMES 
TITO GOBBI 
as AMONASRO 
with 
FEDORA BARBIERE, GIUSEPPE MODESTI, 
NICOLAI ZACCARIA, 
FRANCO RICCIARDI and ELVIRA GALASSI 


and 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
OF LA SCALA OPERA HOUSE, MILAN 
conducted by 
TULLIO SERAFIN 
(Chorus Master: Norberto Mola) 
33CX1318-20 


( Recorded in co-operation with **E. A. Teatro alla Scala’’, Milan) 


COLUMBIA @ 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


Columbia Graphophone Company Limited, 
Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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For news of music everywhere, read 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


* The Leading Musical Journal” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


For more than half a century devoted to 
every phase of musical activity the world 
over. Among MA’s widely read and 
internationally quoted sections are those 
dealing with opera, concerts, dance, 
records and audio-high fi, new music, 
new books, radio and TV. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the recognized standard 
for reference and educational use. 





Annual subscription comprises 16 issues Subscription Rate— 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR - = 48/- 


ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 
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MUSICA 16 DISCERN 


edited by 
MARIO DE LUIGI 

the magazine which incorporates all Italian musical 

journals 
Official bulletin of Italian Recorded Music 
Official publication of the National Union of Music Publishers 
INDISPENSABLE FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
PUBLISHED IN LARGE FORMAT IN COLOUR 


In every number a thousand news items from all over the world 


OPERA — CONCERTS — PUBLICATIONS — RECORDS 
Annual Subscription : Lire 2500 


Specimen copy obtainable on request 





MUSICA E DISCHI — MILAN 
VIA CARDUCCI, 6 — TELEPHONE 870-015 
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Recording 
a magnificent 


voice 


magnificently 


Miss Hammond is a 
oe, & perfectionist: regarded as 

Britain’s leading soprano, her 
repertoire comprises twenty-two operas. While this might be con- 
sidered by most to be sufficient an accomplishment, she is also 
proficient in many languages, believing that a perfect performance 
requires a real knowledge of the tongue in which it was written. 

That Miss Hammond should use and 
endorse a Grundig Tape Recorder 
implies a standard of performance that, 
like Miss Hammond’s voice, is as near 
perfect as skill and patience can make it. 
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MAKERS OF THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS 
IN THE WORLD 
The TK 12 


Price 70 GNS. 


less microphone 


See your nearest Grundig dealer for full details 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


Dept. O. Se cee et Lenten, W.c.l Attractive H.P. terms available 


( Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd) Gp238 
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